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/nternational's 
I Best-of - Crop Wheat Selection 


International's 5 
Modern Milling Facilities 


Bigger Profits for You! 
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Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











““BAKERY-PROVED" 
Trade Mark 
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HOUSEWIVES SEE EXTRA VALUE IN 


(Fulton) RAINBOW TOWELING BAGS! 


Everyday, more and more value-wise housewives are buying products 
y, 

packaged in these useful containers. Fulton Rainbow Toweling Bags 

are made of snowy white cotton sheeting, bordered with colorfast, 


woven stripes (red, blue, yellow, green) — and they’re exceptionally eco- 





nomical in price. You get repeat sales because these bags give repeat 








usage—they’re easily converted into towels, aprons, curtains, napkins, 
table mats and other household items. Available in 10, 25, 50 and 100 
pound sizes. To boost sales and put your product in the nation’s kitchens 
... put it in Fulton Rainbow Toweling Bags! 

















Falton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 








ATLANTA @ DALLAS ®© DENVER * KANSAS CITY @© LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK °¢ ST. LOUIS 
SAVANNAH e¢« PHOENIX © SAN FRANCISCO © WINTER HAVEN 
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eae RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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i Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 










7a big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 


the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 


wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS W711 5 Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








_ ened MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 
~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & «. c. mar. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 





UHLMANN 


For the future, too, GOLDEN GRAIN COMPANY 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


FENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY ny 
LAKSB CIETY , MINNESOTA 











— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES e OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH » AMARILLO 
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All burlap alike? 
Not hy a jugful! 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 
variations within those grades. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 
‘ You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
as the standard for the industry. 


’ i. — 

6, « Bemis 
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SIA, General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
(ti 4 Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





ial To HOLD bread customers by giving them the best 

in tasty, nourishing bread. And there is no better 

help toward that goal than I-H flours in your doughs. 

With I-H quality you are sure of uniform baking per- 

formance and all of the flour characteristics that 

ag Sthebeng I = yield a good looking loaf with the kind of |te xture 
and compressibility the bread buyer demands. 
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THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 L.D.27 
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POLAR BEAR flour has a past and 
a future. 





The past is represented by 
fifty-five years of milling to the high- 
And that past 
means a bright future for the baker 


est quality standards. 


who bases his bread quality on 
POLAR BEAR. 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Aged aid erated 
0 4 \ 


Bit 


e To increase absorption 


To insure uniformity 
To improve bakeshop performance 





Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service °¢ 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS €Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














DUK-PAK Kraft bags | 


... Shed water, resist 
abrasions¢ stay cleaner 
-all this and more... 
at the same price! 








ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W. VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 























108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
——~ HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °“"4!° 











1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 





The Friendly Firm With the Integrated Service 


Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Phone: Baltimore 1212 
RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR - 6 MILLION BUSHELS 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CREAM OF MONARCH 

THE WEST \ “— a CANADIAN 
NELSON CRESCE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER - 
soi WHE Robin Hood Flour 
° 7‘ Mills Limited 
SS Res. Sits % VINNIPEG - TOMGMEEIGtome Caeitnec: wee 
PURITY THREE STARS| [ann = Alpen 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR ES eS Eee 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS. LAKURON TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
















































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Late of the Woods Milling Co., Lindel 






Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” Ma eApe CABLE CODES 
Montreal 2 Ano? ] USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Millis at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WILLIAM L. RAINEY 


... For giving me a flour that always 


Vice President and Technical 

| Director in charge of Products 

ve Control, who has studied the bak- 

produces the dream loat that every- | ing qualities and characteristics of 
| various wheats for many, many 
years... an authority that many 

| bakers depend on for help in 
solving their innumerable baking 

| problems, 


body in this business tries to bake. 


org sgtere 8” Peaptay 


Introducing a specialist's 
specialist... 


100 LBS. NET 


“oer... 





CREAM LOAF 





PAUL S. McSPADDEN 


| 
} 
FLOUR — ; 

Sanitation Engineer, whose con- 
BLEACHED UNENRICHEB stant work and study in the field 
Waneracroons oy of sanitation has enabled us to 
Otnenat orvices BEE AALLING COMPANY maintain the Commander-Larabee 
\ 


family of fine flours at unexcelled 


oT ee of purity. 
Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Heat and Rust 
Deal Blows 


ToSpring Crop 


MINNEAPOLIS 
pushed spring wheat toward rapid 
maturity last week, and while rust 
damage to bread wheat was checked, 
this crop suffered considerable pun- 
ishment from the high temperatures 
and rust losses to durum increased. 

“As a whole the crop has deterior- 
ated from a combination of heat, lack 
of surface moisture and rust,” the 
Occident Elevator crop report issued 
July 27 states. “Prospective yields 
and test weight averages have been 
materially lowered. Early grain on 
well-farmed land, as expected, has 
stood up the best. Much of the late 
seeded crops must have rain to 
amount to anything.” 

Rust is present in all fields of bread 
wheat and durum, but much of the 
early seeded spring wheat is expected 
to escape heavy damage, according to 
the Peavey Elevators report of July 
24 

All durum fields have been hit fair- 
ly hard, and many are expected to be 
total failures, Peavey said. 

Winter wheat harvesting is in full 
swing in parts of Montana, with test 
weights and yields varying consider- 
ably. 


Hot weather 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Previous Drouth Aid Plans Dumped; 
Direct Gift of Surplus Grain Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Drouth relief 
plans as previously reported have 
been completely discarded by the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, of- 
ficials told The Northwestern Miller 
this week. 

The new method of relieving drouth 
stricken areas will be a “Red Cross” 


type of action whereby actually needy 
feeders will be given free of charge 
supplies of feed commodities from 
Commodity Credit Corp. surpluses. 
The aid will be farmed out to state 
governments for physical handling 
within state borders. 

As the previously contemplated 
program got closer to the CCC board 
of directors for approval, it became 
increasingly evident that it would bog 





Good Baking Qualities Cited 
In 1954 Kansas Wheat Report 


KANSAS CITY-—-Baking qualities 
of the 1954 Kansas wheat crop sur- 
pass those of the past two years, 
according to Jess B. Smith, president 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Kansas City. Mr. Smith said 
that reports coming to him from 
millers throughout Kansas indicate 
that the 1954 crop is the best baking 
crop since 1951, which he described 
as “a good quality year.” 

“Millers generally are pleased with 
the results they are getting from 





International Buys Cleveland 
Plant of Montana Flour Mills 


The International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has purchased the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, mill of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., according to an an- 
nouncement issued jointly by Charles 
Ritz and Paul Trigg, presidents of 
the two firms. 

The Cleveland mill, one of five 
owned by the Great Falls, Mont., 
firm, has a daily flour milling capa- 
city of 3,200 sacks and storage capa- 
city for 650,000 bu. of wheat. 

The acquisition of this plant brings 
International's total daily milling 
capacity up to 108,000 sacks and 
wheat storage capacity to more than 
28 million bushels. International has 
the second largest milling capacity 
in the world, with mills located 
throughout the U.S. and Canada, in- 
cluding such points as Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Kansas City and Montreal. The 


company is the miller of Interna- 
tional’s “Bakery-Proved” flours. 

The sale, price of which was not 
disclosed, involved only Montana 
Flour Mills Co.’s physical property at 
Cleveland. Mr. Trigg states that Mon- 
tana’s brands and trade marks were 
not included and the Montana will 
continue to solicit business from 
trade heretofore supplied from Cleve- 
land for shipment direct from its 
Montana mills. 

Charles Ritz, president of Interna- 
tional, stated: “For several years our 
company has been desirous of locat- 
ing milling facilities in Cleveland to 
enable us to better serve our cus- 
tomers throughout this area. We look 
forward to having an active part in 
this great and growing industrial cen- 
ter of Ohio.” 


baking tests on the new crop,” Mr. 
Smith declared, “Weather in 1954 
was much more favorable on the av- 
erage for development of top quality 
in wheats than was the case in the 
past two years. Wheat largely es- 
caped the searing heat of the past 
few weeks, whereas a heat wave 
struck the plant at a critical time in 
both 1952 and 1953,” he pointed out. 

The bright star in the Kansas 
wheat picture is the new variety, 
Ponca, which was released to farmers 
by Kansas State College in 1951, and 
which will compete for acreage in 
all of central Kansas where Pawnee 
has thrived. Ponca already occupies 
about 2% of Kansas acreage and is 
expected to have a rapid rise in popu- 
larity. 

The new variety is superior in pro- 
tein strength and baking quality, 
while at the same time equalling 
-awnee in those qualities that appeal 
to the farmer such as yield, test 
weight, resistance to disease and the 
like. 

Millers who have had experience 
with Ponca are enthusiastic about it. 
Typical is the comment of one Kansas 
mill operator who wrote Mr. Smith: 

“All the samples of Ponca we have 
had have been uniformly very good 
and the farinograph curve on every 
sample has been uniformly much 
better than the other wheats.” 

“Strong” varieties of Kansas wheat 


Comanche, Turkey, Tenmarg, 
Cheyenne and Ponca constitute 
about 17% of the Kansas acreage 


now and the increasing popularity of 
Ponca will boost this figure rapidly, 


(Continued on page 28) 





Wheat Carryover Is Record High of 
903 Million Bu.; Surplus to Continue 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—With the publi- 
cation last week of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s July 1 grain 
stocks report, a new year’s record of 
account opens—disclosing that as of 
July 1 the U.S. had on hand a record 
903 million bushels of wheat from 
previous crop years. In addition, as 
of July 1, the 1954 wheat production 
was indicated at 988 million bushels. 

Of this latter figure, winter wheat 
production was estimated at 758 mil- 
lion bushels, and a spring wheat crop 


of some 230 million bushels was in- 


dicated. 

In all, if the spring wheat estimate 
is attained, our total wheat supply as 
of July 1 would be close to 1.9 billion 
bushels. 


Of this quantity, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. owned or controlled 
close to 880 million bushels, as of 
May 31, according to the latest CCC 
report on its inventory or controlled 
stocks. Approximately 673 million 
bushels were held from previous crop 
years, and there were about 206 mil- 
lion bushels in the loan account. 

Assuming that there is no further 


substantial deterioration in the feed 
grain which would induce 
heavier than normal feeding of wheat 
to animals, and based on what seems 
an optimistic wheat export outlook 
fer the new crop year, it appears that 
as of July 1, the U.S. held virtually 
a two-year supply of wheat, if there 
were not another bushel grown in 
the coming year. Wheat acreage in 
the coming year is to be reduced to 
55 million. For purposes of the above 
conclusion, wheat and wheat flour ex- 
ports in the new crop year have been 
estimated at 200 million bushels. 


(Continued on page 256) 


crops 





down and become inoperative (hrou -h 
details impossible of solution. It hid 
been planned to present the program 
to the CCC board on July 27, but 
the Gecision to withho'd it was taken 
suddenly the day before that date. 


Trade Protection 

Previous plans contemplated 
some measure of protection for the 
established feed industry whereby 
feeders’ purchases would be obtained 
through the trade, and payment for 
purchases would be compensated for 
in part by certificates issued by CCC 
Such certificates would have been 
negotiable and used for purchase of 
any commodity or product available 
from a feed dealer. As the dealer ac- 
cepted the CCC certificates he could 
in turn exchange them, if others 
would honor them, for replacement: 
or he could surrender them to CCC 
for replacement of an equivalent dol- 
lar value of the surplus commodities 
it had. 

Some observers estimated that this 
situation would set up an outside mar- 
ket for certificates since there was 
no guarantee that secondary receivers 
of the certificates would honor them 
at full value. It was noted, too, 
that they could be sold for cash 
which also contemplated a discount 
market where aggressive money- 
changers would buy distress certifi- 
cates and hold them against such 
time as commodity markets increased 
in price, Then the certificate holder 
could obtain cash commodities and 
tender them against future contracts 
if the price relationship was favor- 
able, or he might even have tendered 
the cash grain in a rising cash mar- 
ket. 

The plan originally designed to 
maintain some semblance of private 
trade distribution in a give-away deal 
has been sunk without trace. 

However, USDA officials say they 
are hopeful that any distribution of 
CCC commodities for drouth relief 
will be held to ascertainable actual 
need on the part of feeders and that 
government aid will not be abused 
to a point where the private feed 
trade will suffer severely. 

Dangers in Section 301 

This publication has repeatedly 
warned of the inherent dangers con- 
tained in Section 301 of the surplus 
disposal act — officially termed the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act. Now it appears that 
as far as the feed industry is con- 
cerned, perhaps the worst has been 
exposed. 

Some observers see no limitation 
on the demand for a government 
give-away of its stocks of corn, oats, 
barley and grain sorghums to feeders 
certified as needy in individual states 

They say the only control in the 
hands of the federal government is 
approval of disaster areas at the dis- 
cretion of the President. 

Hay Program 

A hay program where it will meet 
local state conditions probably will be 
adopted as previously reported, with 
the federal and state governments 


sharing in an in-bound freight cost 
absorption 


The market aspects of the sudden 
shift in feed relief plans are cloudy. 
Presumably to the extent that CCC 
stocks of oats, grain sorghums, barley 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Completes New Finance Plan; 
New Flour Sales Bring Backlog 


KANSAS CITY 
new financing 


Completion of 
arrangements for 
Flour Mills of America, Ince., 
with an important group of 
banks has been announced by M. F. 
Mulroy, president of the company. 
The new financing will provide ample 
funds for the broadening of oper- 
ations of every phase of the business 
and marks the successful completion 
of one of the major tasks undertaken 
by Mr. Mulroy following his election 
as the company’s president by the 
hoard of directors June 14, 

The new financing involves an 
agreement with a group of banks for 
a 5-year first mortgage loan of $2,- 
500,000, payable $250,000 per year. 
With these funds, the balance of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 remaining on 
a previous mortgage loan will be re- 
paid, and approximately $1,500,000 
will be added to operating capital. 

At the same time the banks have 
extended an adequate open line of 
credit on an unsecured basis to 
finance fully the flour milling and 
merchandising operations of the com- 
pany. Further, an adequate collater- 
alized line of credit has been pro- 
vided for the merchandising and stor- 


age of wheat and other grains in the 
operation of the company’s grain di- 
vision, which comprises 10,000,000 bu. 
storage capacity. The company has 
an aggregate flour milling capacity 
of 35,000 sacks per day. 

Banks participating in the financ- 
ing group include the Commerce 
Trust Co. and the City National Bank 
& Trust Co., Kansas City, Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis, and the National 
City Bank of New York. 

Mr. Mulroy also announced that 
the spring wheat flour milling unit at 
the company’s Valier & Spies Milling 
Co. division in St. Louis, which was 
shut down in December, has been re- 
opened after a thorough overhauling 

“We shared liberally in the flow 
business that transpired in recent 
weeks,” Mr. Mulroy said, “and our 
backlogs are larger than for many 
months past in both our hard wheat 
and soft wheat flour divisions. Also 
June operating results proved highly 
satisfactory.” 

At the time Mr. Mulroy was elected 
president and director of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., his son, James R 
Mulroy was named executive vice 
president. Another son, William T 
Mulroy, is a division sales director. 





Support Legislation Delayed 


WASHINGTON~—The Senate lead- 
ership is postponing debate on the 
farm bill until July 27 at the earliest 

which means, if Congress is to ad- 
journ by July 31 — the legislation 
will be a rush job. There also is a 
possibility there will be no new legis- 
lation and the farm act of 1949, with 
its flexible supports, will go into ef- 
fect next Jan. 1. However, it is more 
probable the adjournment will be de- 
ferred until both houses get together 
on a farm bill. 

The lateness of the hour firms up 


the administration position and 
makes it likely some range of flexible 
supports for basic commodities will 
be enacted. The proposal to hike 
dairy supports to 85% of parity on 
Sept. 1 seems slated for the discard. 
The wheat certificate plan in the 
House bill has not attracted support 
in the Senate and may be dropped. 
Also apparently headed for discard 
is the Senate proposal to make oats, 
rye, barley and grain sorghums basic 
commodities to be supported at their 
equivalent feed relationship to corn 





High Costs Blamed 


For Continental’s 
Profit Decline 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co. recorded increased sales 
and sharply decreased profits for the 
13 weeks ended June 26, and blamed 
the difficulty on the ever-increasing 
cost of labor and ingredients. 

Net sales for the period were $51,- 
721,750, compared with $49,437,172 
last year. Profit was $1,160,776 com- 
pared with $1,592,672. Net income 
for each dollar of sales slipped to 
$.0224 from $.0322; net income per 
share of common was 76¢ compared 
with $1.16, 

Dollar sales during the quarter just 
ended were approximately 4% per- 
cent in excess of those during the 
same quarter of the preceding year, 
but poundage decreased about 2% 
percent, R. Newton Laughlin, Con- 
tinental president, said in the quar- 
terly report. 

Three items alone, namely, strikes, 
increase in the cost of flour, and in- 
crease in the cost of shortening, 
caused a decrease of approximately 
$1,020,000 in net profit after federal 
income taxes, he said. 

Mr. Laughlin closed his report with 


the following statement: 

“Flour costs continued high during 
the second quarter of the year 1954 
despite the largest wheat supply in 
history. While this was brought about 
by a combination of many factors, 
there is one factor to which we wish 
to draw your attention in this letter. 
The government price support pro- 
gram has resulted in the growing of 
poorer baking quality wheats, be- 
cause these usually yield more bush- 
els per acre and yet command the 
same loan value. The scarcity of bet- 
ter baking quality wheats thus cre- 
ated has caused an unprecedented 
rise in the premiums which have to 
be paid by millers to secure wheat 
to mill good quality flour. 

“Because of this one factor, our 
flour cost us approximately 50¢ more 
per 100-lb. than it would have if the 
ordinary deliverable grade of wheat 
had been of suitable quality. On our 
current usage, this resulted in an in- 
crease of approximately $500,000 aft- 
er taxes, in the cost of the flour that 
we used during the second quarter of 
the year 1954.” 

GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NEW INDIANA ELEVATOR 

LACROSSE, IND. — The new ele- 
vator for the LaCrosse Grain Co. will 
be ready for use in September of 
this year. Bob Lawrence, manager, 
said the 137 ft. high structure will 
have a grain capacity of 36,000 bu 
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Edgar H. Evans, Milling Trade Veteran, 
Philanthropist, Civic Leader, Dies at 84 


INDIANAPOLIS—Edgar H. Evans, 
84, flour miller and philanthropist, 
died July 23 at Little Harbor Hospi- 
tal in Petoskey, Mich., near the family 
summer home at Roaring Brook, 
Mich. He played a major part in the 
development of one of the nation’s 
leading flour milling enterprises and 
figured as one of the promoters and 
founders of the Millers National 
Federation. 

Born at Saratoga, N. Y., July 18, 
1870, Mr. Evans was the son of Jesse 
and Mary Hanks. At the age of four 
he was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
George T. Evans of Indianapolis. He 
received his early education in the 
public schools of Indianapolis and at- 
tended Rose Polytechnic Institute. He 
was graduated from Wabash College 
in 1892, receiving the honorary de- 
gree of master of arts in 1902. Han- 
over (Ind.) College gave him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws in 
1937, and Indiana Central College 
honored him with the degree 6f doc- 
tor of literature in 1938. 

The Apprenticeship 

Mr. Evans had his first glimpse of 
flour milling as a barefoot boy fish- 
ing in the tailrace of the Hoosier 
Mill where the Evans family milling 
interest had its beginning. In the 
summer of 1888 he acquired his first 
office experience in the business 
through temporarily keeping’ the 
books and paying for wheat while the 
regular bookkeeper was on leave. Be- 
fore that he had nailed barrels and 
sewed sacks. 

For a time, after being graduated 
from college, he was advertising 
manager for the Baker-Randolph 
Lithographing Co. Then, in 1893, he 
became associated with his father in 
the milling business which was to be 
known a year later as George T. 
Evans & Son. This firm operated the 
Hoosier Mill, which was a develop- 
ment from the first flour mill in In- 
dianapolis, a gristmill built in 1821 by 
Isaac Wilson, the first of a continuous 
succession of owners whose combined 
operations have covered more than a 
century and a quarter. 

In 1909 Mr. Evans became treas- 
urer of Acme-Evans Co., upon the 
merger of the Evans partnership with 
the Acme Milling Co. In the same 
year, following the death of his 
father and the fatal illness of Arthur 
Gillet, the vice president, he assumed 
the presidency, a position he held 
until 1933, when he became chairman 
of the board. In 1947 he retired and 
was named honorary chairman 


Activities 

Mr. Evans took an active interest 
in association affairs, and provided 
leadership for the Miilers National 
Federation throughout the whole of 
his milling career subsequent to the 
federation’s founding in 1903. In 1931- 
1932 he served as president and chair- 
man of the board. He was chairman 
for many years of the wheat improve- 
ment committee of the Indiana Mil- 
lers Assn., working in cooperation 
with Purdue University. He was 
president of the Indiana association 
in 1895 and treasurer of the Winter 
Wheat Millers League from 1896 to 
1903 


Associated 


Pioneer in Bleaching 

As one of five representatives of 
millers of the U.S., he was elected a 
director of the Millers Purifying Co. 
and the Alsop Process Co. of St. 
Louis, in the first decade of this cen- 
tury, and thus was concerned with 
the first flour bleaching processes. 


Among the business organizations 
to which he gave collateral time and 
energy were the Citizens Gas Co., 
during the period when it was opera- 
ted as a public trust. He was a direc- 
tor for many years of the Union 
Trust Co. and the Indiana National 
Bank. At one time he headed the 
Indianapolis Elevator Co., and was 
vice president of the Comet Electric 
Co. 

A member of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade since 1898, Mr. Evans 
served as vice president and presi- 
dent. He was also a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

His Civic Interests 

Various civic and community work 
claimed his attention. He was a mem- 
ber and one-time vice president of 
the Indiana Anti-Saloon League, was 
chairman of the Indianapolis Near 
East Campaign in 1921 and of the In- 
dian Russian Relief Campaign in 
1922. During World War I he was 
active in raising funds for the War 
Chest and the American Red Cross 
and supported other worthy move- 
ments growing out of war conditions. 
He was a veteran worker in his home 
city’s community fund campaigns and 
in 1946 was given a “distinguished 
citizen and honored member” award 
for this work. 

Possibly the greatest of Mr. Evans’ 
active interests outside business and 
industry were education and religion. 
He was organizer and first chairman 
of the Citizens Schoo! Committee, a 
nonpartisan group which has fostered 
improved administration of the In- 
dianapolis public school system since 
1921. He helped organize and was 
made chairman of the Indiana Coun- 
cil on Religion in Higher Education. 
An ardent supporter of the Young 
Men’s Christian Assn., he served as 
president of the Indianapolis associa- 
tion from 1926 to 1934, and at the 
time of his death was on the board of 
directors. He directed a drive to raise 
$200,000 for the building of Y.W.C.A. 
boarding home. In 1924 he was na- 
tional chairman of a campaign to 
raise a million-dollar endowment fund 
for his alma mater, Wabash College. 

Mr. Evans has been a trustee of 
Wabash College since 1918, and since 
1923 had been a trustee (president in 
1944-45) of Long Junior College for 
Women of Hanover College. 

In 1950 Mr. Evans was honored by 
the congregation of the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis 
for having served 50 years as an el- 
der. He had served from 1920 to 
1930 as chairman of that church’s 
committee for the promotion of a 
$700,000 building fund. He was active 
in national Presbyterian circles and 
in 1936 was awarded a citation of 
“honor in religion” by the Indiana 
School of Religion. Honorary chair- 
manships came to him in later life 
from the Citizens School Committee 
of Indianapolis and the Indianapolis 
Community Fund. His interest in re- 
ligious life and thought made him the 
author of several published works, 
chiefly on the subject of religious 
education in college. 

“Staff of Honor” 

Grateful citizens of Indianapolis 
paid tribute to Mr. Evans in 1940 
when he was presented with the 
“staff of honor” award given only to 
citizens who have reached the age of 
70 and have performed unselfish and 


Award 
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Edgar H, Evans 


extraordinary public service outside 
of regular business or profession. 

Mr. Evans was a member of the 
Indiana Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, Columbia Club, Woodstock 
Club, Dramatic Club, Contemporary 
Club, and Delta Tau Delta Fraternity. 

In 1899 Mr. Evans married Ella 
Laura Malott, who survives him. 
Surviving, also, are two daughters, 
Mrs. Erwin C. Stout and Mrs. Samuel 
R. Harrell. The funeral was con- 
ducted July 26 in Indianapolis. 

Words of Tribute 

William H. Bowman, president of 
Acme-Evans Co., Ine., pays this 
tribute to his distinguished associate: 
“Mr. Evans’ sound vision, capable and 
inspiring leadership ever will serve 
as an inspiration among his associates 
and the flour milling industry in gen- 
eral.” 

Samuel R. Harrell, chairman of the 
executive committee of the company, 
contributes this comment: “It was a 
privilege to be closely associated with 
him. His leadership and vision in 
business, civic, church and education 
leave a marked impression. The 
honors and citations of achievement 
which he received are indicative of 
his exemplary character and the con- 
tribution he made to the community, 
state and nation.” 


—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Schafer's Bakeries Granted 
Reorganization Petition 


DETROIT, MICH.—-Schafer’s Bak- 
eries was granted its petition in Fed- 
eral court for voluntary reorganiza- 
tion of its six corporations July 13, 
1954. Judge Freeman of the Federal 
court at Detroit appointed Jack A. 
Tompkins of American Air Lines as 
Trustee. 

It is contemplated that the corpor- 
ation will continue under its present 
management. 

L. C. Sauer, president, and general 
manager, said that the move was 
taken “to allow the corporations to 
properly adjust to their new modern 
and recently completed plants and 
operations.” 

Jack Schafer, board chairman, 
stated that “a huge investment has 
been made in the past year and a 
half in building the most modern bak- 
ing facilities of the industry. We have 
the finest equipment and the wor!d’s 
largest oven, capable of baking 8590 
loaves of bread per hour.” 

The Schafer Bakeries serve most of 
the lower part of Michigan 
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Protein, Weight 
Reported Good 


In Kansas Crop 


TOPEKA—The 1954 Kansas wheat 
crop was of high protein content and 
generally good test weights, accord- 
ing to the Kansas state board of 
agriculture, the US. Agricultural 
Marketing Service, and the Kansas 
and Missouri state grain inspection 
departments. Analysis of 5,313 car- 
loads of new wheat shipped to ter- 
minal markets representing all coun- 
ties in the state indicated an average 
test weight of 60.4 lb. bu. and an 
average protein content of 12.3%. 
The highest test weights were from 
the eastern two-thirds of the state 
while wheat with the highest protein 
content came from the western third. 

The 1954 average test weight of 
60.4 Ib. is the second highest for any 
crop since this information was first 
compiled in 1948, the report said. It 
compares with the 1953 average of 
59.0 lb. bu. and the record high of 
61.6 lb. in 1952. According to the sur- 
vey, 79% of the crop tested in the 
range from 59.0 to 62.9 Ib. bu, 

The average protein content of 
12.3% for the entire state compares 
with the record high of 13.5% for 
the 1953 crop. The survey indicates 
that 81% of this year’s crop ranged 
between 11.0 and 13.9% protein. By 
districts, the west central was the 
highest with an average of 14.2% 
protein while the east central and 
southeast were the lowest with 11.2%. 
All proteins were adjusted to a 14% 
moisture basis. 

The 1954 Kansas wheat crop was 
estimated on July 1 at 163,302,000 
bu., which compares with the 1953 
crop of 144,662,000 bu. and the 10- 
year (1943-52) average of 203,970,000 
bushels. This represents an average 
yield of 17.0 bu. per acre on 9,606,000 
acres harvested. Much of the wheat 
was planted in dry soil last fall but 
precipitation starting about mid- 
October and continuing through No- 
vember and early December allowed 
most of the crop to germinate and 
emerge. Growth was generally small 
because of the late start which left 
many fields vulnerable to high winds 
this spring. Loss from wind erosion 
was severe in southwestern Kansas 
with many localities suffering a com- 
plete loss of wheat. Weather condi- 
tions during the critical blooming 
and filling stages were quite favor- 
able for the wheat crop. In the South- 
west and West, wheat that was dam- 
aged by drouth and blowing earlier 
made a remarkable comeback, then 
was seriously damaged by extremely 
hot, dry winds during June which 
caused considerable shriveling and 
reduction in yields. The rather sharp 
decline in yield prospects in the west- 
ern third of the state was offset by 
better than expected yields in central 
and eastern areas. Harvest started 
in a very limited way about June 4 
in extreme southern counties al- 
though wet weather prevented active 
cutting until about the 10th. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 





GMI DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$.84375 per share on General Mills 
3% % cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock payable Sept. 1, 1954, 
to stockholders of record Aug. 10, 
1954. This is the 36th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on the stock. 
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Warehousing Trade Fears New 
Storage Expansion Move 


WASHINGTON Grain storage 
representatives from across the na- 
tion and representing all elements of 
the trade will open formal sessions 
with officials of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here July 28 to 
discuss reported plans of the govern- 
ment to expand its bin type storage 
facilities. Prior to the last crop re- 
port and before later reports of sub- 
stantial damage to the new crop, re- 
sponsible USDA officials had re- 
marked that they might find it neces- 
sary to acquire between 300-500 mil- 
lion bushels of additional storage 
capacity. Subsequently, the USDA 
asked for tentative bids on an addi- 
tional 50 million bushels of bin capa- 
city for the Corn Belt locations for 
Sept. 1. 

Further invasion of the commercial 
grain storage field by the USDA is 
little short of disturbing to the stor- 
age industry, according to trade com- 
ments. While it is correct that U.S. 
grain surpluses are at peak levels, 
the commercial storage industry Has, 
at the stimulation of the government, 
through occupancy guarantees and 
tax amortization liberalization provi- 
sions, broadly expanded its facilities. 

At the same time the USDA has 
independently expanded its tempo- 
rary bin capacity to a total of close 
to 900 million bushels, largely of 
course for corn, 

The USDA appears to have been 
provoked in its contemplation of addi- 
tional temporary storage capacity by 
the fear of new heavy crops of corn 
and small grains other than wheat 
prior to the recent heat wave and 
prolonged drought. 

Now, however, the grain storage 
industry has reached a tentative con- 
clusion that since the wheat crop in 
the Southwest and on the Pacific 
Coast has been comfortably moved 
under cover so that the producer can 
be assured of adequate facilities to 
gain him loan protection there may 
be somewhat less need than USDA 
estimates. 

This position of the grain storage 
industry seems to be supported fully 
by the declining prospects for crops 
this year. 

Their position is further supported 
by an inferential conclusion that the 
USDA may be aiming at a super- 
abundance of storage space first as a 
political measure to forestall any cri- 
ticism of the present administration if 
not suflicient storage were to be 
available for farm crops to make 
them eligible for government loans. 

Over-Capacity Precipice 

However, the commercial grain 
storage trade has already put into 
its industry substantial investments 
in expanded space some south- 
western trade observers told The 
Northwestern Miller that the storage 
industry is on an over-capacity preci- 
pice and it would only take a corn 
crop failure to bring many storage 
operators into financial distress. The 
trade seems entitled to some protec- 
tion against any unreasonable further 
boost in grain storage capacity even 
if only through the so-called tempo- 
rary bin-type facilities. 

It is believed that once the broad 
industry group — proprietary and co- 
operative representatives show the 
USDA actual field conditions that the 
USDA will be disposed to slow down 
any broad schemes to increase even 
the temporary bin capacities. 


Another aspect of the storage sit- 
uation may be found in the level of 
compliance with corn acreage loans 
for this crop. USDA observers say 
that the compliance seems to vary be- 
tween 20-35% in the cash corn area. 
Such levels would be well below pre- 
vious years when corn acreage allot- 
ments were in effect. If unofficial 
USDA estimates are correct the 
amount of corn eligible for loan com- 
mitments might be much lower than 
the USDA estimates of storage re- 
quirements following thé turnover to 
the government next fall. 

Aside from the impact of surplus 
storage capacity on the warehousing 
industry, there is an even broader 
conflict with the processing indus- 
tries. Maintenance of surpluses in the 
hands of the government, stimulated 
by a huge government storage plant, 
tend to dislocate all aspects of nor- 
mal marketing and lead the govern- 
ment more and more into a position 
of market monopolist. In this posi- 
tion the inventory is held by the 
government and the distribution and 
disposal of those surpluses are an at- 
tractive political football to the 
damage of privafe enterprise. 


Sharp Dip in 
Profit Noted by 
Ward Baking Co. 


NEW YORK --A sharp decline in 
profits of the Ward Baking Co. in the 
face of rising costs of labor and in- 
gredients was reported by the firm 
in its mid-year tabulation. 

Net sales of products for the 27- 
week period increased to $50,021,885 
from $48,936,341. Net income declined 
to $799,969 from $1,085,714, L. T. 
Melly, vice-chairman and treasurer, 
told the board of directors. 

Sales for the first 27 weeks of this 
year increased $1,085,544 over those 
for the similar period of 1953, Faris 
R. Russell, chairman, said, 

Earnings for the first half of this 
year on 782,273 shares of common 
stock outstanding as of July 3, 1954 
were 81l¢ per share, compared with 
$1.19 per share earned in the first 
half of 1953 on the 768,616 shares 
of common stock outstanding as of 
July 4, 1953. 

The reduction in net earnings re- 
sulted from several developments and 
factors beyond the control of man- 
agement, Mr. Russell said. Labor 
costs were increased as a result of 
negotiation and renewal of labor con- 
tracts in the industry. The increases 
incurred were consistent with the 
trend in the industry and in industry 
generally. Additionally, the dollar 
volume of sales and net earnings for 
the first half of 1954 were adversely 
affected by strikes. 

The costs of flour and other prin- 
cipal ingredients in the first half of 
this year were sharply higher than 
in the corresponding period of last 
year. “These advances in cost prices 
have taken place notwithstanding the 
huge surpluses of wheat and other 
farm products in the country, and 
resulted directly from the artificiali- 
ties existing under the prevailing 


government farm support program,” 
he charged. 
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MINNEAPOLIS —- A 16% increase 
in earnings on an approximately 
total sales figure reflects 
improved operating efficiency; more 
and the elimination of 
some unprofitable activities, accord- 
ing to Pillsbury Mills’ annual report 
issued this week, 

The company earned $4.93 per 
share on an average of 927,115 com- 
mon shares, compared with $4.55 a 
share last year on an average of 
852,749 common shares outstanding. 


identical 


produc ts: 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Records 16% 
Increase in Earnings; Sales Steady 


Net sales were $335,955,428 and net 
earnings were $4,855,120 compared 
with last year’s figures of $336,025,- 
784 sales and $4,184,042 earnings 

In his letter to stockholders, Paul 
S. Gerot, president, said, “It has been 
a year of growth in our bakery mix 
and institutional mix fields, and our 
sales force is continually introducing 
our products to a larger segment of 
the commercial baking industry 
Generally speaking, there has been 
a definite improvement in our flour 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Comparative Consolidated Statement of 


Financial Position 


May 31, May 31 
1954 1953 
Curne ASSETS: 
$ 7,909,706 $ 9,399.04 
ables , 28,737,624 $1,176,413 
ntories 30,505,150 $0,218,480 
nee on purchases 1,215,442 1,439,609 
| paid expenses 1,398,071 1,003,620 
otal Curremt QBHELM . nce reer sree senetrerserenesenee $ 69,765,993 $ 73,237,1¢ 
Curie r LIABILITIES; 
payable to banks .... $ 7,000,000 $ 11,97 ) 
je accounts payable ... . 5,754,667 7,342,690 
ued liabilities and miscellaneous accounts payable 6,483,275 >, 662 


I ends payable cree 
ent portion of long-term debt 
on ihneome ever 


533,794 53 
63,502 4 
5,679,459 4,434,189 





rotal current abilities . $ 25,614,697 $ 30,011 
bY CURRENT ASSETS Cworking capital) $ 44,251,296 $ 43,225,590 
I EATMENT IN AFFILIATED COMPANY, as cont 100,000 
PROPERTY, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT 36,659,436 $4,992,247 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS, net 894,896 702,12 
INTANGIBLES i J 
$ 81,205,629 $ 78,920,123 
bpebpucT : 
Lor term debt, non-current portion $ 17,944,564 $ 18,008, 066 
Ire on for premium coupon redemption, non-current portn 410,702 389,007 
{ rit interest In Canadian subsidiaries 1,744 9,684 
$ 18,360,010 $ 18,406,757 
hl \ TS $ 62,845,619 $ 60,513,366 
a ERSHIP: 
cumulative preferred stock $ 7,011,600 $ 7,419,600 
on stock : 23,183,875 23,175,200 
tional paid-in capital, ; =e 1,659,867 4,648,54¢ 
umulated earnings, retained and used in the business 27,990,277 15,269,920 


Comparative Consolidated Statement 


$ 62,846,619 


$ 60,513,33¢ 


of Earnings 


Year ended May 31 


1954 1953 
i Mi 
ilies of products and services $335,955,428 $336,028,784 
Int t and other miscelloneous income 472.613 $01.28 
$336,428,041 $356,450,066 
\NI) EXPENSES 
f products sold $273, 044,854 $280,362,054 
eneral, and administrative expenses ‘ 48,549,738 43,594,225 
elation ‘ 2,166,231 1,977 
t and debt expense 1,528,166 1.91 ice 
M ‘ ineous deductions 250,932 206,98 
$326,139, 921 $328,053,024 
hAl BREPORE PROVISION FOR TAXES ON LNCOME $ 10,288,120 $ 8,377,042 
bhte ONS FOR TAXES ON INCOME 5,433,000 1,193,000 
! MARNINGS FOR THE YEAR $ 4,855,120 $ 4,184.04 


Consolidated Statement of Accumulated Earnings 


! Int 1 


May 31, 1953 
for the year 


lends declared 
t'referred, at the rate of $4 per share 
nimen, at the rate of §2 per share 

| ‘ t May 31, 1954 


Year Ended May 31, 1954 
$ 25,269,920 
4,855,120 
$30,125,040 
$ 280,464 
1,854,299 2,134,763 
$ 27,990 


Consolidated Statement of Additional Paid-in Capital 


Year Ended May 31, 1954 
bin nee t May 31 1953 $ 1,648.54 
1) int on preferred stock repurchased .. 8,154 
boxes proceeds recelved over the par value of 240 shares of 
mon stock issued under restricted stock option plan ... 2,130 
ix of tlue of underlying assets over the par value of 103 
hares of common stock tasued and cash paid for additional 
tmmon stock issued under restricted &tock option plant 2,130 
I t it May 31, 1954 


milling operations which of course 
largely represents our bakery flour 
business.” 

The earnings before income taxes 
of $10,288,120 are the highest such 
figure in the company’s history. Taxes 
amounted to $5,433,000, also the 
highest tax bite in the company’s 
history. 

Dividends paid on common stock 
amounted to $1,854,299, and $2,833,- 
420 was spent for additions and im- 
provements to physical properties 
and equipment. 

Total wages, salaries, and job divi- 
dends paid to 8,350 people amounted 
to $38,359,107. 

Pillsbury’s annual statement also 
reports, “To back up our sales effort, 
a number of persons were added to 
our bakery division who are specifi- 
cally skilled in marketing these 
products. Further, more promotional 
material than ever for the use of our 
customers in the baking and _ insti- 
tutional industry was placed in our 
salesmen’'s hands, giving real mean- 
ing to our company’s effort to be the 
commercial baking industry's ‘baking 
partner.’ 

“A new bakery food, ‘Double 
Raised Biscuits,’ made from a special 
bakery mix, was introduced to the 
trade, giving them a new sales op- 
portunity. Also, through a new mill- 
ing process, a completely new-type 
whole wheat flour was available. 

“At our Springfield plant, a bakery 
mix school was established which all 
our bakery division salesmen are 
attending for a week. Here through 
the actual baking of our products 
and lectures about them, they are re- 
ceiving the knowledge of these prod- 
ucts to give them added confidence in 
their real use and service to the 
baking industry.” 
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Russia Enters 
Export Flour 
Competition 


LONDON 
export flour market in direct compe- 
both the and 
Canadian milling industries. This was 
revealed when the Icelandic Legation 
in London published details of a new 
trade agreement between Russia and 
Iceland operative until the end of 
1955. 

Russia will supply 4,000 tons wheat 
flour, and 4,000 tons rye flour. Also 


Russia has entered the 


tition with American 


inciuded in the deal are 5,000 tons 
corn, 600 tons corn flour and 1,000 
tons rice. 


Reports have credited the Russians 
with a number of previous altempts 
to sell flour in overseas markets 
with Ceylon, Pakistan, Egypt and the 
Orient listed as the markets involved. 
In the case of the Ceylon attempt, 
sponsored by a British firm, the au- 
thorities turned down the offer on 
the grounds of poor quality. 

For many years Iceland has been 
a small but valuable market for the 
North American milling industry. In 
1952 U.S. mills sold 119,000 sacks and 
in 1953 104,000 sacks. Canadian sales 
in the crop year 1951-52 were re- 
corded at 27,006 bbl. and in 1952-53 
14,090 bbl. 

European observers believe that 
the Russians will intensify their ef- 
forts to their stake in the 
flour market probably at prices some 
way below those asked by North 
American exporters. A major advan- 
tage to buyers is the saving in dollars 
while there is an appreciable plus 
value accruing from the bilateral sys- 
tem of trading. Iceland, under the 
agreement with Russia, is able to find 
a ready market for 35,000 tons frozen 
fish, 15,000 tons salted herring and 
2,000 tons frozen herring. 


increase 





Wheat Marketing Quotas 
Approved by Close Margin 


WASHINGTON Wheat farmers 
last week approved marketing quotas 
on the 1955 crop by a relatively nar- 
row margin. 

The turnout of farmers was light, 
and incomplete returns showed that 
195,801 farmers approved the con- 
trols, and 71,303 voted against them. 

These totals mean that 73.3% of 
the farmers voting favored the mar- 
keting quotas. A two-thirds vote was 
necessary for the quotas to take ef- 
fect. 

The results of the referendum mean 
that the government will continue to 
support wheat prices at a fairly high 
level, depending on what Congress 
does with the pending farm legisla- 
tion. 

Marketing quotas limit the amount 
of wheat a farmer can market to 
what he can produce on his allotted 
acreage. Stiff penalties are provided 
for violators. 

Rejection of the quotas would have 
meant that wheat supports would 
drop to 50% of parity. Without 
quotas there would be no penalty for 
over-production, but any farmer who 
exceeded his acreage allotment would 
be ineligible for even the lower price 
supports. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, had _ previously  pro- 
claimed a 1955 wheat crop acreage 


of 55 million acres the minimum 
which could be set-—-compared with 
62 million acres this year. The mar- 
keting quotas put teeth into the acre- 
age allotments. 

Some observers interpreted the 
close margin of the vote as indicat- 
ing that more wheat growers preter 
lower price supports to stiff govern- 
ment regulation. Last year the vote 
was much larger and the percentage 
approving quotas was 87.2. 

Some persons said factors in the 
close vote may have been uncertainty 
about support levels and the cross- 
compliance requirement proclaimed 
for next year. 

The large margins in favor of 
quotas in the northwest spring wheat 
states helped put the quotas 
for in some other areas they 
rejected. 


over, 
were 


North Dakota farmers gave a 
95.7% favorable vote; South Dakota, 


93.2%; Minnesota, 94.6%. 

One of the surprises was in Ne- 
braska, where farmers turned down 
quotas. The vote was 12,904 for and 
9.860 against. 

Kansas, the leading wheat state, 
barely approved quotas, with a vote 


of about 72% in favor of quotas. 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New York, 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia had 
a majority of “no” votes. 
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Drouth Areas 
Designated 
By USDA 


WASHINGTON Designation of 
54 counties and parts of five others 
in three states--Wyoming, Texas and 
Colorado-—was announced last week 


by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture. Prolonged drouth has 
caused serious deterioration of pas- 
tures in all or parts of these coun- 
ties, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture said. 


Twenty-four counties in New Mexi- 
co had previously been designated as 


drouth areas. 


Designated Counties 


last week 
emergency 


which 
the 


Counties 
placed in 
were: 

In Wyoming Albany, Carbon, 
Converse, Goshen, Laramie, Natrona, 
Niobrara, Platte; the area south of 
Gillette in Campbell County; the 
area east of Highways 287, 320 and 20 
in Fremont County; the area east of 
Highway 20 in Hot Springs County; 
the area south of Buffalo in John- 
son County; and the area south and 
west of Highways 16 and 85 in Wes- 
ton County. 

In Texas Bastrop, Bell, Bexar, 
Blanco, Bosque, Brown, Burnet, Co- 
mal, Comanche, Coryell, Erath, Ham- 
ilton, Hays, Kendall, Lampasas, Lee, 
Llano, McCulloch, Mason, Mills, San 
Saba, Travis, and Williamson. 

In Colorado Adams, Arapahoe, 
Bent, Cheyenne, Boulder, 
Crowley, Custer, Douglas, Elbert, El 
Paso, Fremont, Jefferson, Kiowa, Kit 
Carson, Larimer, Las Animas, Lin- 
coln, Morgan, Otero, Powers, Pueblo, 
and Weld 

There are a number of areas with- 
in these counties which have had ir- 
rigation or rain, and which therefore 
will not be eligible for drouth re- 
lief 

USDA said that farmers and ranch- 


were 
category 


3aca, 
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and corn are made available for free, 
the program will take out of current 
cash market purchases a similar or 
larger quantity of buying. On the 
give-away basis it is reasonable to 
expect that unless rigid severe con- 
trols are exerted over applications 
for government grains, local feeders 
will ask for more than usual require- 
ments and feed the free supply more 
generously than if they bought it. 

Trade sources confirm this judge- 
ment and cite as an example the old 
hay program last year where sub- 
stantially heavier feeding of cut 
price government hay acted as a de- 
pressant on the immediate cash mar- 
ket. 

An unknown quantity in the cur- 
rent situation is the question of how 
deeply free government stocks can 
act to check the bullish aspects of oil- 
seed meal and feed grain markets as 
drouth news continues. Basically the 
news of a virtually uncontrolled — 
except politically—give-away of gov- 
ernment grain stocks to “‘eligible’”’ 
feeders should be bearish, but there 
are doubts in the trade that markets 
will immediately take hold of this 
information. Consequently, the 
weather aspects of the market should 
run their course, halted only by a 
break in drouth conditions 
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ers in drouth counties, if they require 
assistance under an emergency feed 
program to maintain their basic live- 
stock herds, will be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program being worked 
out. 

Hay Program 

USDA is prepared to join with 
drouth states in a federal-state hay 
distribution program similar to last 
year’s. The state would acquire and 
distribute the hay. Federal funds are 
available to pay transportation costs 
up to $10 a ton or not more than half 
of the transportation rate, whichever 
is less. Farmers in areas for which 
hay programs are developed may ap- 
ply to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for assistance, and FHA will de- 
termine eligibility. FHA also will 
make loans for feed, seed, replace- 
ment livestock and other needs. 

It also was noted that USDA re- 
cently received authority under the 
surplus disposal bill to make CCC 
feed grains available in drouth areas. 
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North Dakota 
Storage Adequate 


FARGO, N.D.--Storage accommo- 
dation for new grains and flaxseed 
should be available to most North 
Dakota farmers within a few weeks, 
thinks H. W. Herbison, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College extension 
service marketing economist. 

Unofficially, we look for an in- 
crease of 60 million bushels in the 
state’s crops storage capacity to be- 
come a certainty by Sept. 1, he says. 

“Recent weeks have seen a very 
brisk movement in_ prefabricated 
structures and materials for on-farm 
granary construction. New Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. take-over storage 
structures nearing completion will 
add 32 million bushels to our space 
resources for handling crops present- 
ly occupying farm bins. Outmove- 
ment of flaxseed has been much bet- 
ter these past few weeks in response 
to strong foreign demands than was 
expected three months ago.” 

“And, best of all,” says Mr. Herbi- 
son, “many millions of bushels in new 
commercial trackside grain storage 
space have been made _ available 
through new construction by our sev- 
eral private and cooperative grain 
companies here in North Dakota.” 

Mr. Herbison makes particular 
mention of the careful planning and 
costing that has gone into permanent 
types of grain storage construction 
this year, both on farms and at com- 
mercial tracksites. Most builders 
have given thought to providing for 
air drying, space for cleaning grain, 
and the handling of feed grains where 
livestock are involved. And, in many 
communities, farmers have elected to 
underwrite the cost of new plant ad- 
ditions to their country elevators 
rather than wrestle with the time, 
haulage and bad-roads problems as- 
sociated with more crops storage on 
the farm. 

A smaller wheat crop, particularly 
durum, resulting from stem rust has 
made the crops’ storage task a little 
easier than was expected. But this 
hard luck of wheat growers has been 
nearly offset by much larger crops of 
barley and flaxseed to handle than was 
looked for two months ago. Altogeth- 
er, barring severe storm damage over 
extensive areas of the state, it looks 
now as though North Dakota will 
harvest and handle a total small 
grain and flaxseed crop in excess of 
300 million bushels. This is one of 
the larger crops in North Dakota's 
production history. 








Railroads Remove 
Bulk Flour Car 
Restrictions 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Southeastern 
Railroad Lines last week agreed to 
the elimination of a restriction in 
their tariffs on the handling of bulk 
cars of flour, J. Walter Holloway, 
executive secretary of the Kansas- 
Missouri River Mills, reported. The 
effective date has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

The southeastern carriers will now 
handle bulk cars of flour regardless 
of ownership of the car, Previously, 
these lines would take bulk cars only 
if owned by the shipper. 

With the considerable increase in 
railroad ownership of bulk flour cars, 
the revision of rules will facilitate 
movement of these cars to the South- 
east. 

It is estimated that there will 
shortly be 480 bulk flour cars in 
public operation, Mr. Holloway said. 
The Missouri Pacific owns 48, Illinois 
Central 12, and Monon 5, while the 
General American Transportation Co. 
has leased 96 to shippers, 17 to tHe 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, 5 to the 
Central of Georgia, and 50 to the 
Wabash. The Burlington lines have 
100 on order, the Milwaukee 50 and 
the Union Pacific 100. It is also re- 
ported that the Santa Fe lines are 
studying a bulk car plan. 


¢ ¥ 
N.Y. Bulk Terminal 

NEW YORK The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad an- 
nounced recently that it will estab- 
lish a bulk flour terminal for the New 
York metropolitan market. The term- 
inal will be on the New Jersey side 
and will begin operations Aug. 20. 

Previously, railroad lines operating 
in the New York terminal area would 
not handle bulk cars of flour at that 
point. Other lines may follow the in- 
dependent action taken by the D. L 
& W. 

The railroad will unload the cars 
into railside tanks, which will in turn 
service bulk flour trucks. The trucks 
will make deliveries directly to bak- 
eries, without following the former 
procedure of delivering only to the 
piers, from which bakers had to pro- 
vide their own carrier service to their 
plants 
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Frank J. Morley 
Retires from GMI Board 


MINNEAPOLIS Frank J. Mor- 
ley, a veteran corporation attorney 
and director of General Mills, Inc., 
who helped consolidate the organiza- 
tion 26 years ago, will retire Aug, 15. 

Mr. Morley also’ superintended 
amendment of the articles of incor- 
poration for Washburn Crosby Co., 
the predecessor firm, in 1923. 

He is a member and past president 
of the Hennepin County Bar Assn., 
member of the Minnesota State Bar 
Assn., American Bar Association, and 
the American Judicature Society. 
Born in Sioux City, Iowa, in 1875, he 
received his bachelor of arts degree 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1895, and his bachelor of laws in 1900 
BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIfe 

MARQUIS MANAGERS NAMED 

SCOBEY, MONT. Richard and 
Paul Ames have been named mana- 
gers of the Marquis Milling Co. here. 
The company was founded by the 
men’s grandfather and associates in 
1914 as the Smith-Tyner Co. It be- 








came the Marquis Milling Co. in 1926. 
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Charles Crawford 
To Retire July 31 
As FDA Chief 


WASHINGTON Charles W 
Crawford, commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration, will retire 
July 31 after 37 years in US 
ernment service. 


BOV- 


To the food industry the loss of 
Mr. Crawford's services in admin 
istering the FDA act will be sub- 
stantial. For many years the food 
processing industry has relied on ob- 
jective judgment in the administra- 
tive staff at FDA. His predecessor, 
Paul Dunbar, set a standard which 
has been followed religiously by 
Charles Crawford. 

In the Crawford retirement 
item of satisfaction must be found 
in the official announcement that he 
is to be succeeded by George P. Lar- 
rick—-who comes into succession with 
virtually the same _ reputation § of 
soundness and reliability in admin- 
istration that Mr. Crawford earned 

In accepting the Crawford retire- 
ment notice, Oveta Culp Hobby, sec 
retary of the Department of Health 
Education and Welfare wrote him: 

“In accepting your request for re- 
tirement on July 31, I am not un- 
mindful of the loss of a truly devoted 
public servant, That feeling, I know, 
is shared by your many friends 
throughout the federal service, the 
department, and by the many others 
outside the government with whom 
you have worked during the years 

. You have my warm thanks for 
your invaluable contribution to the 
welfare of the people of the US 
which the department represents.” 


one 
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Summer Outing for 
Millers Set for Aug. 14 


MINNEAPOLIS Allied trades 
men of the milling industry will again 
sponsor a summer outing for opera 
tive milling personnel Saturday, Aug 
14, at the Minnetonka Country Club 
Excelsior, Minn 

The program, starting at 9:30 a.m., 
will include golf, refreshments, lunch 
at 1:30 p.m., and the traditional soft- 
ball game between the allied trades 
men and the millers. 

Ambrose McCarthy, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, is chairman of the 
event. 
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With users of hard winters well 
covered on future needs and buyers 
of spring wheat flour still waiting for 
a new crop price adjustment, new 
sales of flour were restricted last 
week to minor fill-in quantities of 
these types and some fair transac- 
tions in soft wheat flour. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 69.5% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 100.5% the previous week. 
Sales in the Southwest averaged 27% 
of capacity, compared with 60% the 
week before, while mills in the cen- 
tral states booked about 100% of 
capacity. 

Shipping directions expanded for 
southwestern mills, and production 
was at a better rate than in some 
time because bakers had allowed 
floor stocks to almost disappear be- 
fore the recent buying wave. Pros- 
pects for a good flour movement from 
this area are indicated. 

Spring wheat flour prices dropped 
25@30¢ sack in the past week be- 
cause of some sharp declines in pre- 
miums. However, buyers are watch- 
ing for further reductions as_ the 
harvest period approaches, 

Clears were firm in all areas. Some 
of the largest bookings of clears in 
some time were made by starch pro- 
ducers last week. 

Export activity was light, with 
only some scattered sales to Norway 
and Latin American nations reported. 
Milis did not follow up inquiries from 
the Netherlands as bids were con- 
sidered too low, Canadian export 
trade also is quiet. . 

U.S. flour production averaged 92% 
of capacity, the same as the week be- 
fore but improved from a_ year 
earlier, when output reached 88%. 
Buffalo production declined, while 
output was steady or larger in other 
areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills slipped back last week to 69.597 
of five-day capacity from the 100% 
level recorded the previous week. The 
volume compares with 49% of capaci- 
ty in the comparable week last year. 

Flour buyers, with practically no 
contract balances to speak of, are 
following a very cautious pattern in 
buying, taking only small lots for 
spot needs, much of it on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. Although 
prices fell back 25 @ 30¢ sack in the 
past week because of declining prem- 
iums for milling wheat, buyers are 
still looking for a further break upon 
adjustment to a new crop basis. Some 
of the current sales also represent 
contracts switched from hard winters 
to springs, it was indicated. 

The biggest break came in higher 
protein wheat. However, no adjust- 
ments were made in the differential 
between high gluten and standard 
wrades of spring wheat flour since the 
differential had not been increased 
earlier when the spread between or- 
dinary and high protein wheat was 
much greater. The current span of 
about 75¢ represents present wheat 
cost differences. 

Less concern is presently being 
shown over possible rust damage to 
the crop following some hot and dry 
weather in the Dakotas, which ap- 
parently was a factor in recent wheat 
price adjustments. 

Family flour trade showed some 


Flour Business Relatively 
Quiet; Production Steady 


improvement, particularly in the case 
lot category. Prices were steady to 
up 10¢ ewt. 

Clears were relatively tight, and 
prices were reduced only about 10¢ 
sack. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
showed further improvement, with 
output averaging 87% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 87% the week 
before and 88% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 85% of capacity, compared with 
80% the preceding week and 94% 
in the comparable week last year. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 91.6% of capacity, com 
pared with 106% the previous week 

Quotations July 26, 100-Ib. cottons 
carlots: Standard patent $6.41@6.51 
short patent $6.51@6.61, high gluten 
$7.16@7.21, first clear $6.06@6.16, 
whole wheat $6.56@6.65, family flour 
$6.89 @7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: There is not much 
interest in new bookings of hard win- 
ter wheat flours, a natural result 
of the large unfilled order balance. 
Bookings last week amounted to 27% 
of capacity, of which only three 
quarters of the total was accounted 
for by domestic sales, the remainder 
being export bookings. The compar- 
able figure for the preceding week 
was 60% and for a year ago 32%. 

The conspicuous feature of the 
flour trade in the Southwest is the 
improved running time resulting from 
a step up in shipments to bakers and 
grocers whose stocks were very low 
before the recent buying wave. Op- 
erations were at 100% of five-day 
capacity for the area, the best in 
many weeks. 

The recent heavy bookings were 
made at substantially below current 
levels of both hard winter and spring 
wheat flours and will no doubt en- 
courage relatively larger bakery use 
of southwestern flours this year. This 
prospect seems to be confirmed by 
the steady flow of shipping orders 
If maintained this should lead to a 


recovery of operating time in the 
Southwest that leaked away to other 
sections last crop year. 

Last week’s new business was very 
light, both with bakery and family 
trade. A scattering of small orders, 
including some p.d.s. customers and 
a few bookings by tardy buyers, com- 
prised the small total. Many mills 
did practically no new business. 

Export trade was light. Mills were 
not responding to Netherlands bids 
which were low. Scattered sales were 
made to Norway and the Latin 
American nations. 

Clears were firmer, and some sub- 
stantial sales were made to starch 
producers for forward shipment up to 
December. These were the largest do- 
mestic bookings of clears in some 
time. The supply situation remains 
tight at the moment, but with a good 
backlog of unfilled flour sales, buyers 
feel that adequate supplies will be 
forthcoming in weeks ahead. 

Prices showed a mixed trend, with 
bakery flour quotations about 5¢ 
lower, while family values were 
quoted 10¢ higher and most clears 
were up about 5¢ over a week ago. 

Quotations, July 23, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.13, 
standard 95% patent $5.95@6, 
straight $5.90@5.95; established 
brands of family flour $6.30@7.80; 
first clears $4.65@5.25, second clears 
$4.55@4.60, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.35 @ 4.40, 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales declined 
to average 19%, compared with 80% 
the preceding week and 42% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were fair to 
good. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 23: Family flour $6.49, bakers 
short patent $5.99, first clears $4.50, 
second clears $4.35. Prices were down 
3@5¢ sack, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 

Hutchinson: There was little in- 
terest in flour for mills of the Hut- 
chinson area last week as most of the 
trade is well covered. A small seg- 
ment of the trade which isn’t covered 
held back awaiting more favorable 
prices, Family flour business was im- 
proved in interest, but prices are still 
above desired levels. Part of the 
family trade is on p.d.s. basis. Ship- 
ping directions were fair, with opera- 
tions at 75% capacity. Prices on 
bakery grades were unchanged; on 
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Semolina Blend Sales Still Lag, 
But Shipments Show Some Gain 


While sales of semolina blends con- 
tinue few and far between, shipping 
directions have picked up somewhat 
as many macaroni and noodle product 
manufacturers completed vacation 
periods and resumed regular operat- 
ing schedules. 

Purchases were limited to scattered 
nearby lots as manufacturers were 
reluctant to book any more than spot 
requirements at current price levels 
It was apparent, some trade observ- 
ers thought, that recent price runups 
had resulted in possibly greater use 
of substitute products. 

The threat of rust to the present 
durum crop and the dwindling supply 
of last year’s durum pushed prices 
higher again last week, with top 
quality durum offerings quoted July 
23 at $3.85 bu. Semolina blends were 
quoted July 26 at $8.35 cwt. 

While recent hot weather helped 
curb the rust threat to bread-type 
wheats, considerable concern over 
damage to durum is still being ex- 


pressed. The largest durum area has 
had a great deal of rain recently, a 
condition conducive to high humidity 
and favorable to rust development. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 


Minneapolis July 23 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 1b $3.65 @3.85 
9 lb 3.60 @ 3.80 
8 Ib 3.50@3.75 
7 1b 3.45@3.70 
6 Ib 3.40@3.65 
5 Ib 3.20@ 3.55 
54 1b 3.00 @ 3.45 
53 1b 2.90@ 3.30 
92 Ib 2.80@3.15 
5i tb 265 @3.00 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

July 19-23 168,500 132,370 78 
Previous week 168,500 *129,319 76 
Year ago 189,500 153,627 $1 
Crop Year 

Production 

July 1-23, 1964 391,569 
July 1-24, 1953 522,610 


*Revised 
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Millfeeds Hold 


Firm as Drouth 
Bolsters Market 


Millfeed markets made moderate 
fluctuations in the week ending July 
26, with the tone of the market con- 
sidered quite firm because of the con- 
tinued drouth in large areas of the 
South and Southwest. Price changes 
followed in part the fluctuations in 
feed grains, with demand from mix- 
ers fair and offerings improved. 
Prices were steady to up slightly for 
the week. 

Comments on the status of form- 
ula feed business in the Northwest 
were mixed again last week, with a 
majority of mills reporting a definite 
slowdown in sales and some others 
indicating maintenance of steady bus- 
iness in fairly good volume. 

The chief cause for lagging sales 
was the slowdown in demand from 
owners of laying flocks. Unsettled 
markets have caused a_ certain 
amount of indifference among poul- 
trymen, one mill executive said, and 
often they are “just letting the poul- 
try roam.” 

On the other hand, some manu- 
facturers say that while their poul- 
try volume is off, the decline is due 
mainly to the sharp drop in broiler 
feeding operations. In other instances 
sales appeared about normal for the 
season, 

Turkey feed tonnage continues at a 
seasonal high, and because of the late 
and large hatch, this business is ex- 
pected to be a mainstay for some 
time. 

Most manufacturers look for a 
continued slump unless market con- 
ditions change considerably, and in 
some instances July volume appears 
to be headed for a seasonal low point. 

Considering the great drouth and 
heat wave in the Southwest, volume 
of feed sales has held up fairly well. 
Most feed mills reported business 
last week equal to the preceding 
period or a shade better in some in- 
stances. 

Reports of continuing heavy losses 
of poultry, particularly breeding 
flocks, and of marketing of layers 
because of unfavorable weather, are 
the chief feature of the week’s news. 
Mills report laying feed business slow 
generally. Egg prices have shown 
some improvement, but most produc- 
ers are not getting the quality of 
product that will permit taking ad- 
vantage of the better markets. 

Altogether, except for the laying 
flock picture, mills are finding cur- 
rent business about normal for a hot 
weather month. Production is a good 
deal below capacity, and generally 
is holding around five days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,442 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,837 in the 
previous week and 45,885 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
154,828 tons as compared with 160,- 
238 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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1,400 LIVES 
A 10% decrease in the national 
farm accident rate this year would 
save 1,400 lives, prevent 150,000 dis- 
abling accidents and save $100,000,- 
000. 
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Wheat futures prices followed an 
erratic course in the week ending 
July 26, as market influences from 
a number of sources exerted their 
weight. The September contracts at 
all markets recorded rather mild 
fluctuations and wound up the period 
just fractions away from the close 
a week earlier. The distant deliveries 
recorded sharper changes, particu- 
larly the Minneapolis May contract, 
off 5¢ bu., and the Kansas City and 
Chicago May futures, stronger by 
214 @2%¢ bu. Wheat in part followed 
the sharp ups and downs in feed 
grains and soybeans which were sub- 
ject to drouth reports in main grow- 
ing areas. Weather in the spring 
wheat area helped to check stem rust 
infection, and cash wheat there un- 
derwent a considerable downward ad- 
justment. Cash wheat also was easier 
at Kansas City, although in several 
southwestern areas the loan level was 
equaled or exceeded. The central 
states markets were unexpectedly 
strong during the harvest movement, 
repeating the experience of the heavy 
run period in the Southwest. 

Closing prices for wheat 
July 26 were: Chicago—-September 
$2.11% -%, December $2.15% - %, 
March $2.16%, May $2.14'4; Minne- 
apolis 
$2.32%, May $2.28; 
September $2.27'2, 
March $2.24%, 


futures 


Kansas City 
December $2.26, 
May $2.18% 

Quotas Approved 

Wheat farmers by a fairly narrow 
margin, voted July 23 for marketing 
quotas on the 1955 wheat crop, ap- 
proving the cut in the next year’s 
wheat planting from the 62 million 
acres to 55 million acres. This repre- 
sents a reduction in acreage of 13% 
from the 1954 quota and a 30% re- 
duction from the 1953 acreage. Thus, 
the producers assured themselves of 
relatively high supports—at a level 
yet to be determined by Congress 
whereas if the quotas had been re- 
jected, the price support rate would 
have fallen to 50% of parity. The 
margin of approval of quotas, a 
73.3% majority, was smaller than the 
87.2% approval last year, indicating 
more farmers would be willing to ac- 
cept lower supports and freedom to 
plant what they wish rather than 
operate under stringent controls. A 
two thirds majority was required. 

Dry weather in the Southwest 
which has delayed preparation for 
seeding of next year’s crop, plus the 
sharp cut in acreage ordered for 
fall plantings, indicates to some ob- 
servers that the tendency to hold 
wheat off the market will be intensi- 
fied in coming months, a potentially 
bullish factor. On the other hand, 
some observers also regard the sup- 
port price as a ceiling on values. 

The July 1 carryover of wheat, 
officially reported last week, was a 
tremendous 903 million bushels 
more than 340 million bushels larger 
than a year ago and a new record. 
The previous high, on July 1, 1943, 
was topped by 271 million bushels. 
On the basis of the July estimate 
and this carryover, supplies for the 
current crop year are indicated at 
1,890 million bushels, at least a two- 
year supply for both domestic and 
foreseeable exports. The largest por- 


September $2.36%, December 
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Wheat Futures Erratic; 
ash Markets Tumble 


Farmers Approve Marketing Quotas by Fairly 
Narrow Margin; Record Carryover Reported 


tion of the carryover is owned by the 
government. 

The trade was extremely wary of 
dvelopments in a new drouth pro- 
gram, with present indications of a 
broad, free distribution of govern- 
ment grain stocks to feeders threat- 
ening possible severe disruption of 
markets. 


Premiums Slip 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 25.4 million bushels for the 
week ended July 22, compared with 
29.2 million the previous week and 
21.4 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 2,041 
cars, of which 664 were for CCC ac- 
count. Duluth receipts for the week 
totaled 2.139 cars. 

Cash wheat prices underwent fur- 
ther downward adjustments as the 
week's offerings met with only a 
quiet demand. Traders generally ex- 
pect a further downward adjustment 
in premiums for high protein wheat 
before the impending new crop move- 
ment. On Juiy 23 trading ranges for 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring were as follows: or- 
dinary September price, 12% protein 
3@8¢ over September, 13% protein 
13@20¢ over, 14% protein 28@49¢ 
over, 15% protein 47@59¢ over, 16% 
protein 69@79¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.45% and the durum 
19.82%. Demand for the limited offer- 
ings of cash durum wheat continued 
good and bids were advanced 8¢ bu. 
for the week. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on July 23: 


Yor Dry Sound Wheat 





1 IONS or NS 5S Ib Bas @ 2.35 
11% Protein a: 
12% Protein 2.38@2 
13% Protein 2.48@2 
14% Protein 2.63@2 
15% Protein 2.82@2 § 
16% Protein L04@5 
Premium for Test Weight 


l¢ each Ib. over 58 Ib 

Grade Discounts 

Test weignt-—-2@4¢ each Ib 
Damage %@1¢ each 1% 


Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14%% 


under 58 Ib 


Prices Turn Down 

Milling wheat prices were easier at 
the Kansas City market last week. 
Cash premiums for topside offerings 
declined as much as 7¢ during the 
period, while low protein prices ac- 
tually showed some advance before 
general cash bearishness set in July 
26. A shortage of terminal elevator 
space at Kansas City lent some of the 
easiness to the market, along with 
the fact that millers were not as in- 
sistent bidders for cash wheat as they 
were earlier in the new crop move- 
ment. In the basic future there was 
an easier trend during much of the 
week until July 26 when a mild war 
scare boomed feed grains and had 
some effect on raising the wheat fu- 
tures to the highest close in over a 
week. The September hard future 
opened last week at $2.25%@%%, 
reached a high of $2.28% July 26 and 
closed at $2.271%%. Last week’s low 
point was $2.23 on July 22. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard premiums ad- 
vanced to 14%4¢ under September, but 
dropped back to 3-2%¢ under July 26. 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * + 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT,) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S 


July 19-23, 


1954 
Northwest 604.197 
Southwest 1,304,188 
Buffalo 


Central and Southeast 
North Pacifle 


Totals 





Percentage of total U.S. output 


*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in §6.day week 


July 19-23, *Previous July 20-24 
1954 week 1953 
Northwest &5 KO 90 
Southwest 100 97 90 
Ruffalo 112 121 106 
Central and 8s. E 82 83 76 
No. Pacific Coast §& S4 81 
Total a4 93 8 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 19 279.850 61,300 93 
Previou weel TO850 278.623 97 
Yeur ro 74,850 "48,161 oo 
Two vears ago 340,600 111.604 91 
Five-year averag 96 
Ten-cear average 96 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
»-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 19 ; 1,021,350 1,042, 888 103 
Previous weeh 1,021,350 *OKS ,° a7 
Year ago 1,021,350 914,374 90 
Two years ago 1.019.750 943.280 94 
Five-year average 101 
Ten-year average 103 
* Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 19-23 159,500 617,852 112 
Previous weel 159,500 558,867 121 
Year ago 159,500 459.424 106 
Two years ago 159,800 639,292 117 
Five-year average 99 
Ten-year average ‘ 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 19 ; 671,400 550,299 82 

Previous week 671,400 f 731 a3 

Year ago 671,000 513,563 7 

Two years ago 671,400 39,292 a1 

I’ ixe ear average ao 

Ten-year average ee 79 





expressed in percentages 


*Previous July 20-24, July 21-265, July 22-2¢ 
week 19563 1952 1951 
568,599 H67,040 659,205 736,361 
266,975 1,162.53 1,233,866 1,275,144 
558.867 89,424 533,087 457,526 
657,731 613,563 539,202 41,134 

,269 284,137 94.926 19.457 

3,244,441 3,116,699 3,290,076 4,266,621 

76 75 76 75 


Crop year flour production 


July 1 to 
July 21-25, July 22-26, July 23, July 21, 
1952 1951 1954 1953 
&3 SN 1,946,728 2,259,821 
9) 94 4,052,958 1,160,627 
117 100 1,730,301 1,661,610 
SI 81 1,661,191 1,795,690 
81 71 1,025,123 978,404 
— a —~——-- + 
s9 KR 10,416,901 10,854,092 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
July 19-25 12,500 220,019 on 
revious weet 32,500 e902, 919 a7 
Year ago 282,500 95,0456 a8 
Two years ago 282,500 67,262 05 
Five-year average ° 93 
Ten-year average , 87 


*Revised 


Principal interior mille In Minnesota, tIn- 


eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 19-23 {51,250 184,178 7% 

Previous week 481,250 *368, 380 76 

Year ago 646,260 441,905 oe 

Two years ago 652,000 430,454 7s 

Five-year average , ° al 

Ten-year average 7% 

*Kevised 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 

§-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

July 19-23 216,000 174,419 SI 
Previous weel 715,000 *181,771 a4 
Year ago 220,000 165,745 77 
Two years ago 10.000 187,657 Kl 
live-year average . a4 
Ten-year average kA 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


July 19-23 133,000 113.085 aS 

Previous wee 133,000 "110,498 «° 

Year ago 133,200 114,392 “9 

Two years ago 122,000 107,269 KO 

Five-year average as 

Ten-year average ke 
*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) 





Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 
r--—Bouthwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
July 19-24 26,410 84,603 10,963 
Previou weel 25,656 110,317 
Two weeks ago 21,019 9,236 
1953 23,541 84,253 13,165 
1952 14,986 92,7867 13,554 
1951 741 91,926 14,538 
1950 28,650 96,862 * 15.640 
*Principal mills, **°74% of total capacity 
tRevised 


week ending 
with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska 
principal 
St. Paul 


Northweat* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


July 24, and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and Bouth 
and [uluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 
flour extraction 


lhuffalot --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


168 10,069 


$4,957 17,442 164,828 

110,864 146,837 

&, 560 19,115 
168.405 9,179 9 Sa0 45,885 160,238 
19,473 10,418 17,696 48,958 179,935 
> 138 6,078 144,010 4.447 180. OK4 
46,144 9.925 31,827 1,213 173,833 


tAll mills 





At the same time 12.5% protein de- 
clined an extreme of 7¢ to 3@27¢ 
over, 13% was down to 5@29¢ over 
and 14% protein was 9@33¢ over. 
Receipts were barely 50% of the 
previous week's volume, or 2,222 cars, 
This compares with 2,212 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 23 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.22 @2.64% 
No Dart ind Hard 2.21 “2.64% 
No } Dart and Hard 2.20 “ 1% 
No. 4 Dark and H i 2.19 u a) 
No. 1 Ked x w24 
No. 2 Red 12% @2.16 
No. 3 Ked 2.12 $2.1 
No. 4 Red p. 13 p2.14 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
July 26 at $2.55%, with 13% pro- 
tein at $2.58%. Miils would like to 
purchase more supplies but are faced 
with limited storage. Offerings are 
only moderate, 

Japan came into the market at the 
end of the week and bought two full 
cargoes of 12% hard winters for 
August shipment. The price was re- 
ported at $1.89 bu. from the govern- 
ment. Japan has bought fairly sub- 
stantial quantities of wheat out of 
the Pacific Northwest, but it has not 


made much of a dent in the surplus 
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The Current Status of Bulk Flour Handling 


One of the First Definitive Reports on the Bulk 
Shipment, Conveying and Storage of Flour 


@ By Ralph S. Herman, General Mills, Inc. 


THE SHIPMENT of flour in bulk 
and the handling of bulk flour into 
the bakery and to the blending flour 
hoppers has proved thoroughly prac- 
tical. One organization alone has 
shipped over 3,000 bulk cars, and has 
found the economics and the advan- 
tages of such a system thoroughly 
worthwhile, 

Many bakers are now awakening to 
the potential advantages availabie to 
them because of this industry devel- 
opment, It will be physically impos- 
sible for all interested organizations 
to secure immediate conversion of 
their plants to permit the unloading 
and svoring of flour in bulk; nor will 
adequate equipment be available for 
some little time to permit the trans- 
portation of more than a rather 
limited number of hundredweights of 
flour in relation to total whoiesale 
bakery flour usage. 

It is logical that numerous firms 
will likely try to “beat the gun” so to 
speak, and will make rush efforts to 
insta facilities to permit unloading 
butik cars and bulk trucks and storing 
buik flour on their own premises. The 
installation of makeshift equipment 
wiil most likely prove to be, in time, 
an uncomlortabie and expensive lux- 
uy 


Actually, the application of the 
buick handling of tour in any bak- 
ery represents a precise engineer- 
ing problem, In no sense is there 
any standardization of design. To 
insure successful and stable opera- 
t.ons, good engineering must be 
behind each installation, 


There are a number of firms well 
experienced in the design and con- 
struction of inplant bulk flour hand- 
ling equipment, and it would be well 
for bakery management to depend 
upon guidance from such agencies 
rather than to accept the suggestions 
of “sidewalk” engineers. 

The cost of bulk flour installation, 
depending of course upon vo.ume of 
flour to be handled as well as system 
employed, presently ranges from a 
modest sum per hundredweight basis 
to a rather substantial capital invest- 
ment. Important factors to be con- 
sidered include the stability of the 
equipment, the expected economy, 
and likely trouble-free dependability 
of operations, sanitation, and function 
flexibility. 


Each bakery plant installation 
for receiving bulk flour from trailer 
trucks, particularly, should be de- 
sgned to handle unloading by air 
and by conveyor and by gravity. 
Otherwise, sources of bulk flour 
supply might be limited to one 
agency. There is presently no uni- 
formity of design of unloading sys- 
tems employed by the several firms 
manufacturing bulk flour’ trailer 
trucks, 


While “over’-engineering is always 
expensive, it is invariably less costly 
in the long run to lean towards the 
“over’-engineered rather than the 
“under''-engineered design. 

At the present time, flour is being 
satisfactorily handled in bulk through 


shipment in the Trans-flo type of car, 
in covered Hopper cars, in Airslide 
cars, and by bulk truck. A fourth 
type of railroad car, known as the 
Container car, is now on the drawing- 
boards. 

The Trans-flo car is made by the 
General American Transportation 
Corp., and is available only on lease. 
It is a well-designed, strongly con- 
structed piece of equipment, and has 
the advantage of separated bulk- 
heads which permits the shipment of 
more than one type of flour in the 
car. The leasing cost is some $325 
per month, and the lease must be 
underwritten for a period of 10 years 

The covered Hopper car is a regu- 
lar railway hopper car, modified to 
handle flour. It is practical for such 
purposes and is available from a 
number of different railroads without 
cost or penalty to the shipper or the 
consignee. The covered Hopper car is 
somewhat awkward to unload in com- 
parison with either the Trans-flo or 
the Airslide car, and is lacking in re- 
finements of design. 

The Airslide car, also made by 
GATX, is presently much in favor. It 
has proven thoroughly practical and 
is unusually well adaptable to a vari- 
ety of applications. This type of car 
does not have separated bulkheads 
and, accordingly, only one grade of 
flour can be shipped at a time. At the 
moment, there are only 100 Airslide 
cars in the country, but some 150 
additional cars are on order for de 
livery beginning in September and/o1 
October this year. 

These cars, too, are available 
through lease from GATX on a rental 
basis of $145 a month, again against 
a 10-year contract. To offset this 
monthly rental, however, the carriers 
credit a mileage allowance of 3.2¢ 
per mile for ail the miles traveled by 
the car; that is, both empty and 
loaded mileage; provided, only, there 
is maintained an equalization of mile- 
age traveled while under load as com- 
pared to the miles traveled when 
empty. If car movement is expedited, 
the credit mileage in many cases will 
offset the rental charges. 

Accessories Required 

The rental charge of $145 per 
month covers only the bare car 
Adapter nozzles at the unloading out- 
lets are extra, and there is an addi- 
tional charge for waxing the interioi 
of the car. The cost for waxing, pay- 
ab'e to GATX by the lessee, is $350 
We know from our own experience 
with Trans-flo cars that such a wax 
finish is good for at least eight years 
The inside surface of cars that we 
have had in operation for that length 
of time, treated with this type of in- 
side wax coating, still shows no signs 
of deterioration. 

There are two types of adapter 
nozzles for use on the Airslide car 
available at the present time. One 
type, which is permanently attached 
to the car, costs, roughly, $350. A de- 
mountable type, which must be at- 
tached at the time of unloading and 
detached after unloading, costs about 


In addition, the consignee needs, at 


point of unloading, a motor blower 
unit for activation of the Airslide, 
which means an additional invest- 
ment of, roughly, $1,000. 

The Container car is most easily 
described as a flat car on which are 
mounted individual metal bins that 
are heid in position during transit by 
suitabe clamping devices. At desti- 
nation, the bins can be unstrapped and 
lifted from the car or unloading can 
be accomplished directly from the 
bins at the bakery siding. 

The Trans-flo car has a capacity of, 
roughly, 110,000 lb.; the covered Hop- 
per car, 70,000 to 100,000 lb., depend- 
ing upon cubic capacity; and the Air- 
slide car, 100,000 lb. We have no 
capacity data for the proposed Con- 
tainer car. All types of bulk cars 
must be loaded to maximum capacity. 

The Trans-flo car can be unloaded 
only by means of air. The Hopper car 
is unloaded by gravity feed; while the 
Airslide car can be unloaded mechani- 
cally through the use of a screw con- 
veyor or by gravity or by air. 

There are several different types of 
bulk trucks presently available, and 
two or three new designs are now on 
the drawing-boards. The trucks are 
subject to some control by city and 
state highway weight limitation regu- 
lations, but in general can be classi- 
fied as having a capacity of, roughly, 
4100 ewt. flour. 

Trucks are now available carrying 
a built-in pressure system to facili- 
tate rapid unloading. Others dis- 
charge through screw conveyor, and 
still another type depends upon grav- 
ity discharge. 

Several of the trucks and tractors 
sell as a unit for between $28,000 and 
$32,000, although one has recently 
been promoted that could possibly be 
adapted to flour usage for an invest- 
ment of $11,000 or $12,000. 

Bulk trucks can be quickly loaded 
at the mill, but their economical 
radius of operation is quite limited. 
More experience is needed under 
varying conditions of usage before 
specific suggestions are warranted as 
to cost of operation. Preliminary 
studies suggest that a bulk truck, op- 
erating four to four and a half days 
a week, will prove economical within 
a 50-mile maximum radius from a 
loading point. The maximum pay-off 
mileage may later prove to be only 
30 miles. 

As with the Airslide car, only one 


type of flour can be loaded at one 
time into the bulk truck. 
Various methods for hadling de- 


liveries of bulk flour in the bakery 
are available. These range from 
rather simple and comparatively in- 
expensive mechanical installations to 
automatic pneumatic equipment. 
Perhaps the simplest approach is 
to use Tote Bins for inplant storage 
purposes. Such metal bins are avail- 
able in three sizes, ranging from 42 
cu. ft. capacity to 110 cu. ft. The most 
popular size has been the 74 cu. ft. 
Tote which has a capacity, when pro- 
perly loaded, of approximately 3,000 
lb. flour. This Tote has a tare weight 
of 225 lb. and costs approximately 


$320 f.o.b. Beatrice, Neb. The 110 cu. 
ft. capacity Tote has a tare weight of 
285 ib. and costs, in turn, $385 f.o.b. 
Beatrice. This size Tote has a full 
pack capacity of approximately 4,400 
ib. 

30th size bins have the same di- 
mensions except for height. The 74 
cu. ft. size is 69% in. tall, while the 
110 cu. ft. size is 99 in. tall. 

The larger size unit is particularly 
advantageous from a capacity stand- 
point if flour is unloaded by gravity 
1eed into the Totes. The full capacity 
of each size unit can only be main- 
tained when a device such as a “‘spin- 
ner-head” is used at the feed-in and a 
vibrator is installed on the loading 
platform to permit a solid pack. The 
larger size Tote will handle approxi- 
mately 4,000 Ib. flour when simply 
filed by gravity without employment 
of special flour packing devices. 

Tote boxes are conveniently 
handied in the flour warehouse by 
means of a fork lift truck or on oc- 
casion through the use of a waik- 
away lift. If ceiling height permits, 
Totes can be stacked one on top of 
ihe other. It is claimed that a thou- 
sand cwt., for example, of flour stored 
in Tote Bins will require some 15% 
less floor space than would be nec- 
essary for the same weight of flour 
packed in sacks. 

An unloading device called a Tote 
Tilt is required for emptying the Tote 
Bins. Normally, two of these pieces 
of equipment, costing $2,500 each, are 
required. Toce Bins can be unloaded 
by gravity into a flour hopper 
equipped either with screw conveyors 
or into bins set up for air flow 
either through suction or pressure. 
The Totes are tilted on the Tote Tilts 
either pneumatically or can be 
handled mechanically by means of a 
chain hook. 

Another system of flour handling 
involves the use of the so-called Bulk 
Pak Bins. Such a system employs a 
collapsible fibreboard bin, approxi- 
mately 5 ft. high and 3 ft. square. The 
bin proper is mounted on a wood pal- 
iet and is supported by 1 by 6 inch 
strips of wood on each face, with fur- 
ther a wooden crosspiece on the top. 
The box has a bottom and top cover 
sealed by gummed tape and is held 
together by flat metal strapping. To 
the moment, the use of Bulk Pak 
Bins has been confined to the West 
Coast. The system was engineered 
prior to the development of the Air- 
slide car. 

Bulk Pak Bins can be handled with 
a fork-lift truck as is used for the 
Tote Bin, and the boxes tipped over in 
an emptying device for discharge by 
gravity into the flour blender hopper. 

After emptying, the bins are col- 
lapsed through folding the corrugated 
cardboard sides and the wooden side 
pieces and pallet are separated and 
the component parts are stacked for 
later return to the supplying mill. 

There is some question as to the 
trip life of such a type of container. 
It is the general practice for the 
packing mill to make a flat service 
charge per container per trip, and the 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Competition of Imported Flour Can 
Be Met, J. Arthur Rank Declares ago, 


LONDON-—-Speaking at the annual 
general meeting of Ranks, Ltd., the 
British flour miiling organization, in 
London recently, J. Arthur Rank, 
chairman, made a reference to the 


competition provided by imported 


flour 

Mr. Rank said, “You may have 
seen in the press references to the 
importation of flour. In this regard 
I would say that we have always 
had imported flour with us. When I 
first started in the milling industry 
in 1904 the percentage was 90% of 
imported flour in this city. That was 
the competition which my father 
came to London to beat, which he 
did, and reduced it to 10%. In pre- 
war days bakers bought it direct; 
during the period of control it was 
supplied to the millers to mix in, 
and now customers are again able 


to buy it direct if they desire to do so. 

“Naturally some of them are doing 
this at the present time, but we have 
sufficient confidence in our ability to 
meet this competition with the right 
quality of flour at the right price, 
and I should add that the quantity 
of imported flour coming in now is 
than it was prewar.” 


Helps 
after-effects of 


less 


Competition 

Dealing with the 
decontrol in the period since Aug. 
29, 1953, Mr. Rank that the 
benefit of competition had been help- 
ful to the community as all millers 


said 


had been trying to produce the best 
flour they could out of the wheat 
that was available to them. The gov- 


ernment had given permission for the 
reopening of markets in wheat fu- 


tures, and though those markets were 
not yet in full operation, operation 
of them is essential to the conduct 
of the trade, he said. 

Mr. Rank stated that since the 
end of control the price of flour had 


fallen by the substantial figure of 


about $1.82 per 280-lb. sack. While 
this had been due to some extent 
to the fall in wheat prices, he felt 
that it illustrated the benefit of re- 
storing industry to private enter- 
prise, especially as this had been the 


usual trend following decontrol of 
other industries 

This fall had reduced the cost to 
the government of subsidizing the 


price of bread, he pointed out. 

Mr. Rank continued, “The level of 
prices has been such that there has 
been little or no forward buying of 
flour, which renders more hazardous 
the forward buying of wheat and 
carrying of stocks of differing types 
of wheat which are essential to en- 
able millers not only to manufacture 


the various types of flour demanded 
by their customers, but to enable 
them to keep their mills running. 


Notwithstanding these circumstances, 
the flour milling industry is happy 
in the partial freedom from control 
and I say ‘partial’ because millers 
have had and still have to take im- 
ported wheat from the old stocks 
held by the government and they are 
also being urged to include in their 


grist such a quality of English wheat 


as will ensure that there is no sur- 
plus carried forward to the next 
English crop 

“After 14 years of control it is not 


surprising that considerable adjust- 
ments are necessary in the internal 
organization of the industry. Given 
sufficient good-will, however, which 


I am sure 


I feel certain that 


exists 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Southampton mill, so severely 


damaged, was able to resume opera- 
tions on a large scale some years 
and this, Mr. Rank said, had 


to some 


extent compensated for the 


a satisfactory solution will be found absence of the London mill. The mills 
to the present difficulties.” in South Wales were not materially 

Mr. Rank reported that the Pre- affected by war damage. In the 
mier Flour Mill in London, com- northwestern area, the mills on the 
pletely destroyed during the war, River Mersey suffered war damage, 
was now practically reconstructed, but this had now been substantially 
and it was hoped that production made good and full capacity was 
would start at a reasonably early available in the area. In the north- 
date. A large amount of reconstruc- eastern area, Mr. Rank went on, one 
tion remained to be done in respect of the two Hull mills destroyed by 
of the grain intake and silos. enemy action had been replaced, 
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while the Gateshead 
bui'ding started before the war, is 
now in full operation. Early in 1954 
the production at the Cleveland mill 
at Thornaby was interfered with by 


mill, on which 


a fire of some magnitude, but the 
adequate facilities in that area had 
enabled the trade to be continued 


without undue 

None of the Scottish mills was af- 
fected by war circumstances and all 
were continuing operations, Consider- 
able progress has been made with 
the new mill at Leith which is ex- 
pected to commence operations some 
time in 1955 


difficulty. 























YOU MADE OUR PLANS COME TRUE! © 











Just last month we announced 


the new Percy Kent paper bag 








plant. This month we’re right 
back in print with a “thank-you’’ 
note. The reason? Your orders booked 
up our new multiwall production 
facilities for weeks and weeks! Now 
we’re getting ready for an even 
greater volume from buyers who 
want the finest, fastest multiwall bag 
service possible—from the new 


Percy Kent plant in Kansas City. 
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FAUNA AND FLORA—The histori- 


cal preponderance of members of the 
animal kingdom in flour trade-marks 
and devices once led to the frivolous 
proposal of publishing an illustrated 
booklet devoted to the huge family of 
creatures inhabiting the advertising 
pages of The Northwestern Miller. A 
similar book could have been done 
though neither ever was attempted. 
there being other chores to do—on 
flour trade-marks belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom. 

An official analyzer of The North- 

western Miller's card file of approxi- 
mately 20,000 flour trade-marks used 
at one time or another during the 
past half century assures us that the 
list contains the names of 48 animals, 
46 birds, seven insects, four fish and 
no reptiles, unless you want to slit a 
hair or e feather over the classifica- 
tion of dragons, of which there are 
both red and green varieties. It seems 
odd that there should be so few fish, 
considering the fact that millers are 
traditionally fishermen. Even Old Dad 
Fetchit himself, of the Fish River 
Rotler Mills, doesn’t list a fish brand. 
And offhand we can't recall more 
than one bit of marine life in flour 
brand advertising —- the Goodcatch 
mark used many years ago by the 
Noblesville (Md.) Milling Co. 
@ Fawn Is a Favorite—What's the 
favorite animal among the’ brand 
folks? Well, you'd hardly guess it. 
You'd pick Bear or Lion, but as a 
matter of fact it's the White Fawn, of 
which there ere 22, and second place 
goes to the 10 Elks. Of Lions there 
are only nine, four Red and one Gold- 
en, and of Bears five, one Grizzly 
and one Polar. 

Among the birds Eagle easily wins, 
with 27 straights, 19 Golden, one 
Bald, 13 White, two Red; total, 62. It 
wouldn't be difficult to guess this su- 
premacy from any glance at the ad- 
vertising pages. Swan comes next, 
with 28, including a surprise in the 
way of a Red one. 

Wild life prevails, zoologically 
speaking, though we do get down to 
the barnyard for the Cow, Goat, 
Goose, Horse, Ox, Turkey, Duck, 
Swan and Mule, You have a feeling 
that the two Camels are in the wrong 
stall, and certainly you would expect 
more than two Robins, but that’s all. 
There's a great shortage of Dogs 
only half a dozen or so, two of 'em 
Red, and therefore not technically 
canine at all. 

Right at this point, before the sta- 
tistics get any thicker, would be a 
good place to put in an alibi. There is 
no guaranty on the count of noses. 
We expect to be overwhelmed by the 
folks who write in to correct us. And 
probably this is a good place to ask 
for information. Facts frivolous, fancy 
or funny-—-even information that’s 
useful—will be welcomed by the 
brand list analysts. Who, for example, 
claims the oldest flour’ brand? 
What is the funniest one? What brand 
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was first registered? (We could ask 
the Patent Office, but bureaucrats 
are always busy.) 

To get on from the fauna to the 
flora: The brand list is remindful of 
the diary of the first great Mogul, Ba- 
bur, who saw conquered India “with a 
naturalist’s closeness, and an artist's, 
gardener’s and animal lover's joy, de- 
scribing leaf, flower and fruit, paw, 
fin and feather.” Almost everything 
on earth is there—on and over in 
the waters thereof. 

@ Bursting into Flower—There is at 
least a punster’s reason for the brand 
list to burst into flower. Eighty-three 
varieties have been identified, and 
probably a good many more lurk be 
hind their adjectives. White Rose 
leads with 97 and a scattered count 
of varieties that, in number, closely 
resembles the index of a floricultu: 
ist’s catalog. Other white flowers evi- 


dencing great popularity are the 
Daisy (48), the Lily (49), the Carna- 
tion (20), the Magnolia (33), the Ap- 
ple Blossom, the Cotton Blossom, the 
Fleur de Lis, the Gardenia, the Lily 
of the Valley, the Plum Blossom and 
the Popp’. But there are pleniy of 
other colors represented, too—the 
whole chromatic scale. 

Trees are not so popular, and fruits 
even less so, though you'd think 
wheat and its products might be con- 
sidered to be more closely related to 
the fruit family than to the flowers. 
Referring finally to the punster there 
is, as might be expected, a May Flour 

two of them, to be precise. 


Were we directed from Wash- 
ington when to sow and when to 
reap we should soon want bread. 
—Thomas Jefferson. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


A banquet in honor of “two fa- 
vorite millers’—Frank Kell of Wi- 
chita Falls and R. B. Neal of Dallas 
—brought forth this bit of versifica- 
tion by another Texas miller, Er- 
hard R. Guenther of San Antonio: 
The mills of Texas slowly grind, 

Some run ahead, and some behind, 
Of those ahead, two miller men, 

One used a slick, and one a pen. 
One watched his rolls to make his 

gain, 

The other never missed a train. 
No matter how far the meeting be, 

He was always there in time to see 
The latest tariff on wheat and oats, 

That came and went by rail or 

boats. 
The one would stay right in his mill, 

And wouldn’t cross the front door 

sill; 
He wouldn't change his overalls 

To ride with the man from 

Wichita Falls, 
Unless he knew his rolls were true 

And all O. K. with the milling 

crew. 
All other millers watched these two, 

To see what next they were going 

to do. 
Not one would change a spout or reel 

Before he'd seen this expert, Neal, 
And none would care to buy or sell 

Before he had the rates from Kell. 
So both these men made big careers, 

But each of them in different 

spheres, 
Neal, scientific, reached the top 

Of practical millers, who'd never 

flop. 
Kell spoke and studied unsurpassed, 


Until the millions were amassed. 
But this did not complete the story, 

He now is master of oratory. 
Today the millers of South and West 

Are honoring both, their very best, 
For none have played the game as 

fair 
As this illustrious miller-pair. 


50 Years Ago: 


Proud of the fact that it was the 
oldest and largest organization of 
flour millers in the U.S., the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers Assn. held its 27th an- 
nual convention at the Neversink 
Mountain Hotel, Reading, Pa. Read- 
ing of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting had to be postponed for 24 
hours because the secretary’s trunk, 
containing them, was dilatory in ar- 
riving. For entertainment, there was 
a trolley ride to a mountain top, a 
clam bake, a minstrel show and a 
dance. The president, M. J. Strickler, 
sketched the situation in the industry 
in these words: 

“Viewed from my own standpoint, 
there is nothing of very great inter- 
est confronting us, and perhaps a 
correction of existing conditions and 
methods in the management and 
prosecution of our several individual 
interests will be productive of more 
good than wrestling with abstract 
questions and imaginary grievances. 

“There is no _ patent litigation 
threatening us with its demands, so 
no consideration need to be given 
that matter now. I would recommend 
that action be taken by this associa- 
tion regarding the matter of endors- 
ing the proposed legislation to 
strengthen the powers of the inter- 
state commerce commission. 
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“There is no royal road to fortune 
in our business. Whatever success is 
achieved it is only at the expense of 
time, energy and adaptability to the 
various circumstances that environ 
us. ‘Fall in love with your business’ 
is a good motto. 

“There is no greater incentive to 
its successful prosecution than a big, 
strong admiration for it. A desire to 
get there early, stay late and stick 
everlastingly at it, should be the aim 
of everyone, if he desires to be suc- 
cessful. An important and very essen- 
tial factor in the successful prosecu- 
tion of your business is to make that 
business place attractive. 

“One half of one’s life is spent 
there, and if spent among attractive 
surroundings it is surprising to note 
with what ease the hardest labor is 
accomplished. Develop the faculty of 
order and neatness, as a slovenly 
business man wins no admiration 
either from his colleagues or from 
his customers.” 


75 Years Ago: 


R. D. Hubbard & Co. completed 
a 12-run, 12-roll mill in Mankato, 
Minn., capable of producing 500 bbl. 
of flour in 24 hours: 

Weather conversation centered on 
the theme: “The climate is growing 
milder.” 

Cadwallader C. Washburn has add- 
ed 30-run of stone to his “B” mill 
in Minneapolis, making total capac- 
ity 1,800 bbl. of flour daily. Press ac- 
counts described the mill as the 
largest in the U.S. 

The new City Flouring Mills at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was successfully 
using wild prairie grass and damaged 
hay for fuel. 

Davenport, Ia., had six flour mills. 


ODE TO OBESITY 


Kinetic kelp, the food divine, 
Gives scientists a thrill; 
And milk, which makes my in’ards 
whine, 
They call the perfect swill. 
Of spinach hay, the dopesters say 
It rhymes with health and beauty; 
And I shall rue unless I do 
My gastronomic duty. 


Oh has it come to such a pass! 
Is life so dietary 

That pie and cake give way to grass 
And I must chew the prairie? 

Must I renounce the Cherry Bounce, 
Forswear the friendly fritter, 

To lap a pan of yeast and bran 
And such longevic litter? 


Nay, let me waste my wanton life 
And wreck my vital cables 
And leave my lean vitamic wife 
Her scientific tables. 
Though I arrive at that dark dive 
Where Satan clangs the till, 
Yet I'll be damned ere I'll be 
crammed 
With shredded chlorophyll. 
—Walt Martin 
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EDGAR H. EVANS 

“oe name of Edgar H. Evans is synonymous 

with good works and exemplary living. 
For the multitude of people who came to know 
him in his community, in his industry and in 
many of the larger affairs of his nation it has 
signified good citizenship, reliable and successful 
business judgment and an inspiring embodiment 
of religious integrity. 

And now, after a long lifetime of such un- 
remitting devotion to ideals and convictions as 
can find few counterparts, Edgar Evans has 
closed the book of his usefulness and righteous 
endeavor. He died last week at the age of 84 
years, leaving behind him such spiritual and ma- 
terial legacies as are possible to few men. 

To Mr. Evans is given much of the credit for 
developing and advancing the success of the Acme- 
Evans Co. He knew his business, through experi- 
ence and the background of a milling family, and 
had the ability to build a spirit of cooperative 
effort. But, as is generally the case with men who 
accomplish most for their own companies, he did 
not confine his talents to the pursuit of personal 
and corporate interests. He had generous concern 
for the welfare of the industry at large. 

Mr. Evans had the real distinction of being a 
founder of the Millers National Federation, and 
of serving that organization subsequently in many 
capacities, including the presidency. He was a 
pioneer in flour bleaching. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of wheat improvement and virtually every 
other movement to promote a higher stage of de- 
velopment in the milling of flour. 

Throughout all his busy life Mr. Evans found 
time to serve his community and fellow men. His 
civic interests culminated in work for the ad- 
vancement of education on local and collegiate 
levels. In wartime he rendered important patriotic 
service in the organization of Liberty Loan and 
Red Cross campaigns and in making effective the 
flour milling regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion in World War I. 

In his later years Mr. Evans became deeply 
interested in the problems of religious education. 
He firmly believed that the study of religion is 
an essential part of the education of every Ameri- 
can citizen. For the greater part of his life he 
was a member of the Y.M.C.A., and he held every 
honor the society could confer on him. 

In 1940, grateful fellow citizens of Indianapolis 
gave Mr. Evans a “Staff of Honor” citation for 
“outstanding and extraordinary public service.” 
They said in their testimonial: “‘Rightfully he is 
given this symbol of the love, veneration and high 
esteem in which he is held by the citizens of 
Indianapolis. May he bear it long in the presence 
of all he has served so faithfully and well, for none 
better than he has the right to say, ‘Give me a 
staff of honor for my age.’ ”’ 





NUTRITIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
Nutrition Foundation, 


RUSTEES of the 
following the suggestion of one of this coun- 


try’s most distinguished leaders in nutritional 
research, are considering the establishment of an 
authoritative agency to clear, coordinate and ad- 
vise all who are striving through educational 
measures to promote the nutritional welfare of 
the nation. The authority referred to is G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
long associated in an official capacity with the 
Nutrition Foundation and widely renowned as a 
pioneer promoter of enriched flour and bread. 
Mr. Thomas outlined his views on this sub- 
ject at the annual meeting of the Food Industries 
Advisory Committee of the foundation, and they 
were taken under advisement by the trustees, 
who are broadly representative of the food in- 
dustry and the public. He recounted the important 
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part played by the foundation since its establish- 
ment in 1941 in marshalling facts and pursuing 
new knowledge through grants to universities, 
medical schools and research centers. But now, 
Mr. Thomas believes, nutrition education needs 
the sort of guidance from the foundation which 
it is providing for nutritional research. 

Surveys show, says Mr. Thomas, that signifi- 
cant segments of the population still have diets 
not conducive to best health and efficiency. These 
deficiencies are evident among people in all eco- 
nomic levels, in all parts of the country, in all 
occupational groups, of both sexes and of all ages. 
This, Mr. Thomas thinks, is because there is so 
much confusion in the mind of the average indi- 
vidual as to what constitutes a yood diet. He sees 
in food faddism, flourishing as never before, a 
serious threat to the realization of better health, 
in spite of our excellent supply and good nutri- 
tional knowledge. In consequence, nutrition scien- 
tists and the food industries are on the defensive, 
their cheif efforts being expended in an attempt 
to answer the faddists, 

Notwithstanding this diversion of energies and 
resources much progress has been made in nutri- 
tion education. There is an increasing awareness 
of the importance of nutrition by school teachers. 
A good job of adult education was done by the 
American Red Cross during the war years. There 
have been notable contributions from the school 
lunch activities, from food association programs 
and materials, from sound recordings and visual 
aids, and from magazine, newspaper, radio and 
TV food editors. The major scientific organizations 
have done their part, and so have individual com- 
panies and trade groups within the food industries. 
Still, it seems to Mr. Thomas, there is a lack of 
such coordination, cooperation and direction as 
would effect a positive approach to the objective 
of better health through better diets. He says: 

“Deepening and broadening our nutrition edu- 
cation efforts to give them greater stature and 
make them more effective calls for more intensive 
and aggressive action—and better coordination 
and guidance of these many efforts. Nutrition 
needs an authoritative clearing house. This clear- 
ing house must have both public respect and 
professional acceptance — scientific integrity and 
educational stature,” 

A natural impulse, in these times of paternal- 
istic government, is to look to Washington as the 
center and authority for such an agency as is 
suggested, but Mr. Thomas rightly rejects this 
notion, in principle and in contemplation of the 
totalitarian hazards residing in bureaucratic con- 
trol of such matters as what to eat and what not 
to eat. He turns to the Nutrition Foundation with 
the proposal that, as it serves and aids nutrition 
research, so it could be a clearing house to serve 
nutrition education. Through professional and 
educational advisory committees, he believes, it 
could screen and approve ideas and materials 
proposed by those carrying on nutrition work. It 
could help to avoid duplication and waste of 
effort and resources. It could insure high pro- 
fessional and ethical standards in all nutrition 
education effort. Possibly it could supplement the 
ongoing programs of others and give those pro- 
grams optimum impact, and certainly it could 
prepare and distribute audio and visual presenta- 
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tions of factual information to those who educate 
and inform the public in food matters. 

The foundation is a unique organization, Its 
creation was prompted by food and related manu- 
facturers, including flour milling and baking com- 
panies, as an expression of their confidence in the 
long-time value of fundamental research and as a 
sincere acknowledgment of their responsibilities 
in the protection and advancement of health 
through scientific progress in nutrition. Large 
sums, provided by its supporting members, have 
been used to carry on its programs of research. 
No founder member has ever withdrawn, and 
practically all members continue to be paid up 
for five years in advance. No serious doubt can 
arise as to the foundation's qualification and abil- 
ity to perform. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DETOUR TOWARD LOWER TAXES 


ETTING the federal government out of com- 
(; petition with business is one sure way to 
reduce the national debt and benefit taxpayers, 
but somehow it doesn't seem to be the most likely 
one. Nevertheless, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. has proposed it to Congress. In a 
statement to the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations the chamber insists that liquida- 
tion of the capital assets of government business 
and commercial-type activities also would cut fed- 
eral payrolls and make many 
economies. 





possible other 

The federal government operates more than 
100 business-type activities, and has stores inven- 
tories comparable to those of all private enter- 
prises, according to an intermediate report of 
the House Committee on Government Operations 
The report asserts that the government is the 
largest insurer, the largest lender, the largest 
tenant, the largest holder of grazing land, the 
largest owner of grain, the largest warehouse 
operator, the largest shipowner, and the largest 
truck-fleet operator in our land. 

“When one analyzes the reasons given against 
the facts for the initiation or continuation of 
business-type activities in the government,” the 
report points out, “the conclusion is reached that 
they are frequently excuses. For example, cost is 
often given as the reason for starting or con- 
tinuing an operation such as coffee manufacturing, 
rope manufacturing, paint manufacturing, ete. 

“When agencies are asked for comparative 
costs analyses on which conclusions are based, it 
is frequently found that either the statement is 
incorrect, that adequate costs have not been kept, 
or that all elements of direct or indirect costs 
are not included in the statements, which are ob- 
viously desgined to prove a point.” 

A cabinet-level Anti-Government Competition 
Board is proposed in legislation now before the 
House Committee on Government Operations. It 
would report semi-annually to Congress and the 
President. At this stage in its development it is 
but a gleam in the eye, but the national chamber 
seizes upon it enthusiastically. The chamber would 
strengthen the board by providing that the Bud- 
get Bureau carry out detailed steps of the program 
under a presidential order. 

As proposed by the chamber, the presidential 
order would require each of the executive depart- 
ments to set up a program of examination and 
inventory of each of its commercial and indus- 
trial-type facilities. Programs would be reviewed 
by the Budget Bureau and analyses sent to the 
board for decision as to continuance or discon- 
tinuance of each such facility. 

The Budget Bureau also would establish a 


yardstick for guidance of the executive depart- 
ments as to what constitutes a commercial or in- 
dustrial type facility, advise the departments on 
Administration policies, and set up a tentative 
work schedule to be followed by the departments. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Initial Price 


Western Canadian wheat farmers 
were suitably pleased at the govern- 
ment’s decision to maintain the initial 
payment of $1.40 bu. basis No. 1 
Northern, in store, Fort William- 
Vancouver in respect of deliveries 
made in the new crop year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

The Canadian Wheat Board makes 
the initial payment to farmers when 
they deliver wheat to country ele- 
vators. At the end of the crop year, 
and sometimes before, the board 
mekes a further participation pay- 
ment in the region of 20¢ bu. de- 
pending upon the prices at which it 
has been able to sell its stocks. 
Whether the farmers will receive 
further payments during the crop 
year 1954-55 is a debatable point. 
Certainly, if the price under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
drops to the floor of $1.55 it is doubt- 
ful whether any more money will be 
forthcoming. Handling and adminis- 
trative charges incurred by the wheat 
board are estimated at 15¢ bu. and 
the figure of $1.40 brings the level 
near the stage at which the govern- 
ment would have to dip into the pub- 
lic purse to maintain the payments. 

lhe government decision to fix the 
initial price at the level prevailing 
in the past three yeats has been de- 
scribed in some quarters as a “gam- 
ble.” It is true that heavy world 
stocks of wheat are exerting a down- 
ward pressure on prices and there 
is some risk in going out on a limb 
to keep faith with the farmers. The 
decision can be better described as 


a “caleulated risk” rather than as 
a “gamble.” 
What the government succeeded 


in doing was to prove to buyers that 
it believes present price levels are 
sound, The move cannot do anything 
else but help strengthen current 
prices for any other course of action 
would have been interpreted by buy- 
ers as showing a lack of confidence. 

The maintenance of the initial price 
has a further advantage. If the price 
level does fall, as confidently expect- 
ed by many trade interests, the farm- 
ers will be protected from too great 
a drop in their income. 

Too low a price paid to the farmers 
could react to the disadvantage of the 
entire Canadian economy and _ the 
government, no doubt, was motivated 
by this thought in taking the risk. 


Delivery Problem 


The main problem for farmers, 
however, lies in the system that pro- 
vides for payment only on delivery. 
Nothing is paid for wheat still on 
the farms and with a carryover cur- 
rently assessed at more than 600 
million bushels, and a new crop com- 
ing forward, the outlook for the 
farmer is dark, Only a quick pick up 
in overseas sales could ease the stor- 
age snarl, As matters stand at pres- 
ent the new crop year will be several 
months old before farmers begin to 
pick up payments. 

Because of this the government is 
being pressed to introduce some 
measure of relief for the growers. 
The chief demand is for payment to 
be made in respect of farm stored 
grain. The authorities have always 
strenuously resisted this demand and 
there are, as yet, no signs of a change 
of mind. Another demand, constantly 
made in the past few years, is for 


the establishment of a differentia! be- 
tween the overseas selling price and 
the domestic price. The growers feel 
that they are subsidizing the home 
consumer and consider that the rank 
and file Canadians should be made to 
pay more for their bread. Here again 
the government has taken a firm 
stand in the past and maintains its 
refusal to allow the home market to 


be charged more than the foreign 
buyer. 
If no action is taken before the 


fall militant farmers plan a march 
of 300 strong on the government's 
citadel at Ottawa. 


Low Prices Unwanted 


The mistake Canadian farmers ap- 
pear to be making in their plea for 
the maintenance of high prices, com- 
mentators point out, is the widely 
held belief that wheat prices can be 
isolated from all other world prices 
Surplus wheat is be.ng held at prices 
relatively higher than the values of 
all other major commodities going 
into international trade channels 
Neither subsidized production nor 
subsidized exports are acceptable an- 
swers to the problem. The only an- 
swer, these observers claim, is an 
equitable export price in relation to 
the value and volume of aggregate 
world trade. 

On the other hand, no one, in 
the trade or out of it, would wish to 


see the present world supply of wheat 
thrown on the market for what it 
would fetch. In such a circumstance, 
as one British commentator pointed 
out, the farmer might be lucky to get 
as much as a dollar a bushel. 

W. G. Coventry, a British trade 
commissioner serving in Canada, has 
said publicly that Britain does not 
wish to see the floor price under IWA 
broken, If prices went any lower than 
that level and producers failed to get 
a fair return for their product, they 
would not be in a position to pur- 
chase British goods, he stated. 

It should be noted that Mr. Cov- 
entry did not say that the British 
did not wish to see wheat prices go 
any lower. All he did was to state the 
level at which the British would be 
prepared to say ‘Hold, enough.” He 
revealed that the British government 
had told the Canadian government 
that if there was ever a threat of the 
floor price being broken the U.K. 
wishes to be brought into consulta- 
tion. 


Labor Troubles 


The Canadian breadstuffs industry 
is having labor troubles. A strike on 
the west coast forced the importation 
of bread from the U.S. with the cost 
of a loaf soaring to 30¢. Unsettle- 
ment has now appeared in the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the local govern- 
ment has set up arbitration boards 
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at two of Montreal’s largest bakeries, 
Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., and Gen- 
eral Bakeries, Ltd. The dispute con- 
cerns the demands of 200 members 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC). 

Union members at General Bak- 
eries are demanding a reduction in 
work week from 48 hours to 40, for 
the same pay and with a guarantee 
from the company that no operative 
will have to work more than 11 hours 
a day. At the Christie plant, route 
salesmen are asking an increase in 
commission from 7% to 10%, half the 
cost of uniforms and two days’ holi- 
day in the event of the death of a 
close relative. 
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U.K. Leads Purchasers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — While export flour 
sales were down slightly for the week 
ended July 22, the combined total of 
wheat and flour worked by Canadian 
mills and exporters amounted to 5,- 
063,000 bu., compared with 3,295,000 
the week previous. The flour total 
was equivalent to 538,000 bu. of 
wheat and included 121,000 taken by 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries, In addition, the latter pur- 
chased 1,219,000 bu. of wheat with 
Belgium taking 409,000; Israel, 372,- 
000; South Africa, 352,000, while the 
balance went to Norway. 

Class 2 wheat export business 
reached 3,306,000 bu. with the U.K. 
digging into the bin for 2,988,000 bu. 
Switzerland bought 228,000 bu., while 
the remainder was worked to Co- 
lombia. 








Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Stock Market Trends 


The relationship between wheat 
and investments was pinpointed by 
a writer in the Financial Times, the 
London business paper, July 20. In- 
vestors were advised to watch care- 
fully the price of wheat at Chicago 
in coming months for a possible in- 


dication of future stock market 
trends. It was suggested that the 
value of all investments might be 
affected. 


“The world is bulging with wheat,” 
the writer said “and even though 
governments make desperate efforts 
to hold up prices in order to get the 
electoral support of farmers, there 
is a limit to what can be done for 
producers. If the world price of 
wheat were to drop to $1.50 bu. the 
much vaunted prosperity of Canada 
would be badly dented. The U.S. and 
Australia would also be affected, 
though less severely.” 

The writer noted that most coun- 
tries have lived in a hectic boom 
since 1939 and have accepted the 
official control of commodity prices 
as a natural effect. He added “this 
era is now passing away.” 


Turkish Progress 


Adnan Menders, prime minister of 
Turkey, has madé a public reference 
to what he described as his country’s 
amazing progress in agriculture. Last 
fall he called it ‘the Turkish miracle” 
and he now claims that the soundness 
of the government's policy has been 
more than amply demonstrated. 

Turkey, Mr. Menders said, having 
formerly been a net importer of 
wheat, has become the sixth among 


the grain producing and _ fourth 
among the grain exporting countries 
of the world. Side by side with the 
government's efforts to bring the 
prices of its agricultural products 
into line with world prices it was 
deemed necessary to follow a policy 
of price encouragement to increase 
production and it would be a basic 
principle not to lower wheat prices. 

Turkey’s advance as an exporter 
of grain owes much to U.S. assistance 
and sales have been made to coun- 
tries formerly heavy buyers of North 
American wheat. New markets are 
constantly being opened up and par- 
ticular attention has been paid to 
interesting the British grain trade. 
Among recent sales recorded by the 
Turkish selling agency was one of 
65,000 metric tons to Rumania at the 
reported price of $74 metric ton f.o.b. 
and 10,000 tons to Greece at $96 
metric ton c.i.f. 


German Controls 


Although licensing and control will 
be abolished in respect of about 70% 
of the goods Germany buys abroad, 
effective Aug. 1, 1954, grain will still 
remain among the controlled items 
making up the balance of 30%. It 
will still be “regimented and subject 
to the quota system” according to Al- 
fred C. Toepfer, the Hamburg trader. 

Mr. Toepfer points to Great Britain 
as a country handling grain imports 
in a simpler and more successful 
fashion, with the consequent saving 
in government time and costs. Show- 
ing promise of freedom in the future, 
however, is the decision to relax cer- 
tain import procedures. The trader 


states that importers, as a result, 
will be able to buy bread grains at 
their own sales risk and the mills 
will, to a substantial degree, be in 
a position to select the qualities they 
prefer. 


Chaotie State 


Though the present situation in the 
wheat industry looks worse than it 
is in reality, there is a strong pos- 
sibility that chaotic conditions might 
occur in the immediate future. This 
view was expressed by T. H. Strong, 
director of the Australian govern- 
ment’s Bureau of Agricultural Re- 
search, 

Despite this pessimistic outlook, 
Mr. Strong felt that the long term 
outlook was favorable to Australia 
which was growing wheat at a lower 
cost than other countries. 


Israel Price Hike 


The price of the standard loaf of 
bread in Israel has been increased 
28%. The consumer now pays 17.5 
piastres a loaf, equivalent to a little 
under 10¢ as opposed to the former 
price of 12.5 piastres or 7¢. This in- 
crease resulted from the govern- 
ment’s withdrawal of the flour sub- 
sidy July 18. Bakers are now paying 
the equivalent of $148 ton for flour, 
a rise of $60 from the subsidized 
price. 

Israel is a buyer of wheat on the 
world market and the latest record- 
ed deal is the purchase of 16,000 tons 
from France at a price reported to 
be about $16.50 c.i.f. 
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THE STATUS OF BULK FLOUR HANDLING 


(Continued from page 16) 





consignee pays the freight on the bins 
both ways. 


Storage bins offer a very conveni- 
ent means of storing flour in bulk 
at the bakery. This is a very prac- 
tical method but represents a major 
capital investment for a permanent 
installation. It has been our ex- 
perience that the most practical 
size bin is one of some 400 cwt. 
When larger size units are em- 
ployed, there is the continuing dan- 
ger of bridging of the flour over 
the discharge spouts. Inside metal 
bins need not be insulated but will 
represent a cost of from $10 to $12 
per ewt. of capacity. 


Some establishments do not have 
the plant room to install bulk bins, 
and have turned to “outside” bins 
built on property adjoining the 
bakery. Such bins have been con- 
structed of metal and also of con- 
crete. These bins can be exposed to 
weather with no building protection, 
but of course must be built com- 
pletely weather-tight. It has been our 
own experience that the most satis- 
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factory “outside” flour bin construc- 
tion is a square concrete bin sur- 
rounded by an outer concrete shell 
which supplies an_ insulating air 
space. This type of construction elim- 
inates any possibility of condensation 
within the bin itself. It is necessary 
to treat the inside surface of such 
concrete bins, as a protection against 
scaling. 

Our experience has shown very 
little danger of condensation, irre- 
spective of climatic conditions, if rel- 
atively cold flour is unloaded from a 
bulk car or a bulk truck into an out- 
side uninsulated metal bin. Under 
some conditions, however, it may be 
necessary to wrap such outside round 
metal bins with an insulating ma- 
terial to insure complete protection 
against condensation. 

Every installation of bulk handling 
of flour introduces engineering prob- 
lems of various degrees of complexity 
and is influenced by whether bulk 
flour is delivered to the consignee by 
bulk car or by bulk truck, and whe- 
ther or not the bakery is or is not 
located on a car siding. 

Until recently, equipment to handle 
the movement of flour from bulk cars 
into bulk bins or Tote Bins within 
the bakery, have been rather compli- 
cated and expensive. Very recently, a 
new approach has been engineered, 
employing a combination of a semi- 
portable aluminum screw conveyor 
and screw elevator. This equipment 
is adaptable for attachment to an 
Airslide car either at the bakery un- 
loading dock or at a railway siding 
or a public railway freight dock. The 
design is light in weight, but must be 
housed in some sort of a shelter for 
protection. The entire equipment, in- 
cluding an electric motor for opera- 
tion, can now be purchased for ap- 
proximately $3,000. 

More refined, but far more costly, 
mechanical devices for unloading Air- 
slide cars are also available, and 
certain of these permits a faster un- 
loading of the flour. Other systems, 
too, employ either air pressure or 
vacuum. The use of air allows prob- 
ably a more effortless handling of 
bulk flour and, with, too, a minimum 
of manpower hours. Air equipment, 
however, is comparatively expensive. 
In many installations, it is necessary 
to have one air system for car un- 
loading and another air system to 
transfer flour from the bakery bulk 
bins into the flour blender hopper; 
otherwise, it would not be possible to 
unload a bulk car while flour is being 
moved out of plant bulk storage into 
the blender hoppers ahead of the 
mixers. 

The simplest method of bulk un- 
loading is to empty the Airslide car 
by gravity into a hopper installed be- 
tween the tracks under the car and 
feeding directly into a screw convey- 
or. This system is not practical unless 
the Airslide car can be unloaded 
under shelter, and even then pro- 
tective measures, such as a telescop- 
ing hopper, must be employed in 
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order to prevent contamination of the 
flour as it falls into the hopper during 
the unloading process. 

A very practical and inexpensive 
bulk flour system involves the de- 
livery of flour by Airslide car to the 
bakery siding; the unloading of the 
car through the newly-developed 
semi- portable screw conveyor-screw 
elevator equipment into Tote boxes 
packed on the bakery unloading dock 
or stocked within the bakery. If the 
bakery is not located on a siding, it 
is quite practical to unload an Air- 
slide car out directly into empty Tote 
boxes loaded onto a motor truck. 
After filling the Totes, the truck de- 
livers the Totes to the bakery, un- 
loads, picks up an equal number of 
empties, and returns to the track site 
for reloading, ete. 

There are several installations now 
in use that employ a pipe-line de- 
livery of flour from a siding to the 
bakery. Such a system eliminates the 
un'oading of the car into Totes or 
into a bulk truck and transportation 
and unloading again at the bakery. 
The flour is simply discharged by air 
pressure from the Airslide or Trans- 
flo car into the pipe-line system and 
the flour flows much like water into 
the plant. Such a method is very con- 
venient and simple in operation, but 
does involve a major capital invest- 
ment. 

Every interested baker will natur- 
ally ask two questions about bulk 
shipments and handling of flour. The 
first one is, how much will it cost? 
and the second one, what are the 
economies ? 

The cost of equipping a plant to 
handle and use bulk flour can be esti 
mated to a reasonable degree of ac 
curacy, but many of the factors that 
cain contribute savings are intangible 
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and will differ with each individual 
bakery installation. 

It can be rather safely stated that 
at the present time the gross savings 
should amount to at least 20¢ per 
sack. Tne savings on sacks will, as of 
now, contribute 11¢ of this amount. A 
further saving in flour wastage of 
approximately 1'2¢ per sack is fairly 
stable. Additional savings should be 
expected from a reduction in car un- 
loading costs, elimination of broken 
sacks, handling of claims, a lowered 
cost of warehousing the flour, possi- 
bility of inventory savings, immediate 
improved plant sanitation, lowered 
housekeeping costs, and a measure- 
ably improved uniformity of moisture 
level of the flour which will reflect 
itself in stabilized absorption in the 
doughs. 

——READ 18 THE STAPF OF LIF Beene 
300,000 BU. EXPANSION 

HAYS, KANSAS The Hays Far- 
mers Co-operative has voted to begin 
work Aug. 1 on a 300,000 bu. addi- 
tion to its grain elevator. The addi- 
tion will cost $125,000 and will bring 
the elevator capacity up to 885,000 
bu. when completed in mid-October. 
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“Ogilvie”. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort Williaom— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principe! manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
family flour, down slightly. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, July 24: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.3506.45; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.95@6; 
standard, $5.85@5.90. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices 6¢ sack lower 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were very good. 

Oklahoma City: Production § con- 
tinued at 100%, but sales declined, 
averaging 51.2%, with family buyers 
taking 90.2% of bookings and the 
bakers 9.8%. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 5¢ lower 
on all grades of bakery. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, July 24: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.90 
7.30, standard patent $6.4006.60; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.35 
“6.45, standard patent $6.25@6.35, 
straight grade $6.20@6.30. Truck lots 
200@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued light, sales amounting to only 
20% or 25% of capacity. Running time 
was again three to four days. Prices 
were unchanged on family and clears, 
but bakers was a shade lower. Quo- 
tations July 23: Extra high patent 
$7.00@7.40; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6.35@6.45; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.95@$5.10, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business tapered off 
on all fronts in the central states 
during the week ending July 24. 
Bakers and the family flour trade 
alike apparently were taking a sec- 
ond look at their recent heavy pur- 
chases, and weighing present prices 
against future trends. Prices have 
risen considerably in the last few 
weeks, and buyers seem to feel that 
heavy buying can wait until inven- 
tories are whittled down. Buying of 
all types of flour averaged around 
100% of five-day week capacity, it 
was estimated. 

Trade observers said that buying 
of hard winters appeared to be about 
finished for the time being, although 
soft wheat flour and spring wheat 
flour had a long way to go before re- 
quirements were filled for any length 
of time ahead. These two markets 
are being watched closely. Soft wheat 
flour is expected to be booked well 
ahead of spring, since the spring 
wheat movement will not reach its 
peak until around Labor Day. 

Prices fluctuated rather aimlessly 
over a small range, with soft wheat 
prices showing a tendency to retreat 
under buyers’ pressure, Family flour 
held steady. 

Quotations July 24: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.550 6.90, standard $6.45 @6.80, 
clear $5.95@6.50; hard winter short 
$6.3206.50, 95% patent $6.27@6.45, 
clear $5.10@5.24; family flour $8.15; 
soft winter short $6.88@7.15, stand- 
ard $4.95@5.32, clear $4.67@5.15. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour in this 
area was still good last week. Mills 
continued to operate at six days a 
week. Shipping directions remained 
good. Clears and low grades contin- 
ued in excellent demand, 


Quotations July 23: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.30, 
top hard $7.90, ordinary $7.10. In 100- 
Ib, papers: Bakers, cake $6.50, pastry 
$5.20, soft straights $5.35, clears 
$5.30; hard winter short $6.65, stand- 
ard $6.50, clears $5.70; spring short 
$7, standard $6.90, clears $6.45, 


East 


Boston: Trading interest was ex- 
tremely light in the local flour mar- 
ket last week despite continued price 
declines which were led by springs 
and to a more limited degree by hard 
winters after early moderate 
strength. 

Springs practically cancelled the 
July rise, closing off about 30¢. First 
clears were an exception, howeve1 
holding unchanged with offerings ot 
this type of flour fairly tight. Most 
mill agents reported that buyers still 
held to the theory that springs will 
go lower, and as a result very few 
sales were made outside of the usual 
fill-ins which are customary at this 
time of the season. 

Hard winters worked higher in the 
opening session of the week, but the 
overall pressure finally eased values 
down approximately 5¢ net for the 
week, Business in this grade of flour 
was fairly dormant as extensive com- 
mitments were the rule recently 
Most grades of soft wheat flour were 
moderately higher, registering ad- 
vances of 5 to 10¢ with eastern 
Straights an exception, losing 10¢. 

Most bakers reported a generally 
slow rate of consumer activity, due in 
most cases to the extreme hot weath- 
er. However, the customary pick-up 
in the resort areas has failed to ma- 
terialize, and as a result the general 


consumer picture is quite disappoint- 
ing. 

Quotations July 24: Spring short 
patent $7.25@7.35, standard $7.154 
7.25, high gluten $7.90@8, first clears 
$6.87@7.12; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.83@6.90, standards $6.62@ 
6.70; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 
6.97, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.72, high ratio $6.42@7.62, 
family $8.42. 

Buffalo: Flour sales were fairly 
light last week. Most business was on 
a p.d.s. basis. 

Traders are still hoping that the 
arrival of the new spring wheat crop 
will bring a further easing in prices. 
However, some sources say that pric- 
es are unlikely to fall as low as some 
consumers think and they may miss 
the bottom of the market. 

Spring wheat flour was off sub- 
stantially and declined 25¢ for the 
week. Kansas wheat flour was irregu- 
lar, and prices ranged from 6¢ lower 
to 5¢ higher. 

Cake flour was up 10¢ and pastry 
flour was unchanged to 5¢ lower. 
Sales of these two items were nomi- 
nal after the big push of two weeks 
and mills are now working on 
deliveries 

Spring clear flours were a little 
easier, mostly in reflection of lower 
prices on patent flours. 

There is still a shortage of good 
quality millable free wheat and prem- 
iums on spring wheat flour are very 
high. No relief in high premiums is 
expected until the new'crop comes in, 
and because of this consumers have 
backed away from the market. 

Exports were still in the doldrums, 
but it was reported that West Ger- 
many was expected to buy 750 000 bu 
of wheat from the U.S. and 250,000 


ago 





IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1953-54 
Through July 9, 1954 


(1,000 metric 


tons in wheat equivalent) 


Importing ——U.8.— -~Austraila— -—Canada—, --—Totals— Combined 
countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.- FI. 
Austria ae ‘ ‘ a . 
Belgium . ee ° 46.7 4.3 296.3 23.1 343.0 27.4 I70.4 
Bolivia ...cseees 16.5 18.8 1 18.8 15.6 34.4 
DrOstl .c.ces 105.4 . 105.4 105.4 
CONOR cc cvacseves 259.2 13.8 7.0 13.8 266.2 280.0 
Coste Ric ...cce- 4.2 16.4 1.8 13.6 6.0 30.0 36.0 
CUBS .soess rr 28.4 80.9 21.1 25.3 49.5 106.2 155.7 
loom, Republic 6 10.7 ° 11.2 6 21.9 22.5 
KReunador . 9.7 1.8 19.8 8 59.5 f 65.1 
wee be eae oc oa 61.4 51.4 51.4 
Il Salvador .. 2.9 11.3 S 2.9 17.0 19.9 
Germany 450 107.8 $61.6 1,019.¢ 1,029.6 
Greece 132.3 132 132 
Guatemala ..... 6.2 17.1 3 6.2 22.4 28. 
Haiti .. sonese 26.9 15.3 42 42 
Honduras ‘ 5.3 6.4 4 my) 8.¢ 14.1 
leeland , eae 2 3.0 0 ? 8.0 8 
India kobe 72.0 72.0 72.0 
Indonesia ve 16.8 1 1 118.1 148.1 
SOORMME ccc cccaces 25.9 46.3 ‘ 72.2 72.2 
Israel. 19.0 120.9 159.9 159.9 
Japan Shavdewaret. “Oetse 327.5 1,005 1,005.2 
SOCGRR wvcecsevcece ye . 
Korea seoes 13.4 15.7 13.4 1 9.1 
Lebanon ......++5 eee 9 9 9 
Liberia eaee ° o” i 8 1.2 1.2 
BMOBICO ..ccsevcecs 80.2 80.2 80.2 
Netherlands 205 9 8.7 144 1 58.9 109 468.1 
New Zealand 157.7 157.7 1 159.4 
Nicaragua : 6.4 sf 10.4 10.0 
Norway 55.0 43.¢ 86.7 141.7 43.6 185.3 
Panama 7.9 10.0 17.9 17.9 
ern ree 9.8 6.0 3.0 eee 12.8 6.0 18.8 
Philippines 95.9 6 126.0 999 5 20° 5 
Portugal ‘ 44.7 20.4 9.3 2.6 18.5 1.9 82.5 25.1 107.6 
Saudi Arabia os y 40 9 40.3 41 
Spain ..... 253.6 253.6 53.6 
Switzerland ° 189.6 ‘ 189.6 189.6 
South Africa ..... 55.9 62.4 com 208.3 208.3 
Vatican City ..... 15.0 3 15.0 15.0 
Venezuela 1.2 68.1 100.0 1.2 168.1 169.3 
Yugoslavia 63.6 63 826 
Totals 2,202.4 668 81.4 058.2 369.3 4,652.0 1,402.8 054.8 


*Less than .100. 


bu. from Canada. Later on West Ger- 
many is expected to buy an additional 
4,500,000 bu. of wheat from Canada. 

The 620-foot Golden Hind, the larg- 
est vessel ever to navigate the Buf- 
falo River, struck the Michigan Ave. 
bridge with its rear mast as it was 
being backed out of the Buffalo Riv- 
er. The ship had delivered a cargo of 
641,000 bu. of grain. 

Flour output was above a year ago. 
Operations as a whole varied. 

Quotations July 23: Spring family 
$8.20@8.30, high gluten $7.86@8.01, 
short $7.21@7.36, standard $7.164 
7.26, first clear $6.78@6.96; hard win- 
ter short $6.91, standard $6.71@6.81, 
first clear $6.41; soft winter short 
patent $6@7.56, standard $6.86, 
straight $5.76@5.90, first clear $5.16 
@5.25. 

New York: Flour buyers returned 
to their policy of buying an occasion- 
al fill-in car of spring wheat flour or 
limited p.d.s. orders as they marked 
time in anticipation of price reduc- 
tions. The trade felt that another 
buying wave awaits sizeable price de- 
clines, and buyers anticipated a repe- 
tition of the southwestern movement 
in a smaller degree if premiums for 
cash wheat weaken when the new 
crop is marketed. However, the vol- 
ume to be sold in the New York mar- 
ket is not expected to equal recent 
Kansas sales since a large proportion 
of the products made by chain and 
other large bakers is from southwest- 
ern flours. 

Sales of flours from other areas 
were spotty. Covering on soft winters 
was reported in several channels with 
midwestern mills taking moderate or- 
ders and buyers indicating interest 
in substantial takings. Pennsylvania 
mills have hiked their prices so that 
the difference between them and 
middle westerns has narrowed 

Shipping directions have been spot- 
ty, but where coverage for July and 
August needs of bakers has been par- 
ticularly large, there has been an oc- 
casional sale. 

Quotations July 23: Spring family 
flours $8.40, high glutens $7.88@7.98, 
standard patents $7.13@7.23, clears 
$6.75 @7.10; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.85@6.95, standard patents 
$6.6506.75; soft winter high ratios 
$6.40@7.60, straights $5.30@5.70. 

Pittsburgh: It is hoped by many 
bakers that a fall in the prices of 
spring patents is on the way. It is 
also the desire of the bakers that be- 
fore they do any more extensive buy- 
ing, they can scan new crop prices. 

A downward trend was noted in 
spring wheat flour last week, but not 
far enough down to induce any buy- 
ing on a larger scale. The flour buy- 
ing was slow the entire week, with 
most bakeries well booked on both 
hard Kansas and soft wheat patents. 
It is stated that bakers who never 
before had purchased hard Kansas 
patents did so during the recent buy- 
ing spree, and purchased them on a 
liberal scale. 


A little spring and a little soft 
wheat flour business was done last 
week. Family patents had normal 


sale for this period of the year. Di- 
rections in all patents were very 
good. Some flour jobbers and mill 
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representatives have heavy directions 
for last of July and first of August 
and report that directions will mount 
to a heavy total for July and August 
if present bookings come through. 

Quotations July 24: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.51@6.61, medium 
patent $6.58@6.66, short patent $6.68 
@6.76; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.07@7.18, medium patent $7.12@ 
7.23, short patent $7.15@7.28, clears 
$6.63@7.26, high gluten $7.82@7.92, 
family patents, advertised brands 
$8.10@8.20, other brands $6.20@7.85; 
pastry and cake flours $5.58@7.69. 

Philadelphia: The principal devel- 
opment on the local market last week 
was a pair of 10¢ sack downward ad- 
justments in mill postings on spring 
wheat flours. Otherwise the over-all 
situation reflected a resumption of 
the wait-and-see attitude which buy- 
ers had maintained for so long. The 
difference, of course, was that many 
of these are now in a more comforta- 
ble position to follow that procedure 
because of the early-month spurt in 
activity which gave them better hard 
winter coverage than they have en- 
joyed in quite a spell. 

It was noted that the 20¢ reduc- 
tions in springs were of sufficient 
scope to have generated purchases 
only a few weeks back, but condi- 
tions have altered considerably. The 
buying which did develop in both 
hard winters and springs seemed to 
originate with those who were lim- 
ited participants in the acceleration 
of placements two weeks ago and 
they appeared to be in no rush to 
follow the example of those who had 
achieved the wider coverage. 

Some of the considerations men- 
tioned as deterring further purchas- 
ing are the recovery in millfeed quo- 
tations, the unexpected drop in the 
government's July crop estimate and 
the day-to-day reports on weather 
conditions in growing areas, with 
some thinking that the damage might 
have been overestimated. Meanwhile, 
retail bakery business is in the midst 
of its seasonal adjustment, with vol- 
ume shifting from metropolitan areas 
to resort cities and the latter enjoy- 
ing good demand because of higher- 
than-average temperatures. And this 
is the time of year when smaller big- 
city operators close down to give em- 
ployees uniform vacations. 

Quotations July 24: Spring high 
gluten $8.05@8.15, short patent $7.35 
@745, standard $7.30@7.40, first 
clear $6.95@7.05; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.35, standard $7.10@ 
7.20; soft winter western $5.90@6.10, 
nearby $5.45@5.65. 


South 


New Orleans Pronounced quietness 
was again experienced in the flour 
business last week, with nearby and 
future shipment business practically 
nil. The weakening trend in prices 
tended to keep buyers out of the 
market for other than replacements. 
All types of flour were so affected, 
and even a marked decline in north- 
ern spring wheat flours had no ef- 
fect in bolstering sales. 

Bakers and jobbers are well cov- 
ered at present and continue to re- 
main on the side lines on further hard 
winter wheat flour purchases. Crack- 
er and cookie bakers exhibited con- 
siderable hesitancy in buying soft 
winters at present levels and in the 
main, are only covering immediate 
requirements. Cake flours also were 
very quiet, with the trade reluctant 
to add to present commitments. 

Shipping directions were somewhat 
better, which might indicate the 
trade is replenishing stocks, as bak- 
ers’ production showed no improve- 
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ment. Stocks on hand continue to be 
augmented and are now considerably 
above the low points of previous 
weeks. 

Limited amounts of export flours 
were sold during the past week to 
Europe and the Americas, with Nor- 
way and The Netherlands being most 
active. 

Quotations July 23, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard $6.20@6.35, first clear $5.10 
@5.45; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.10@7.30, standard $6.95@ 
7.20, first clear $6.70@6.90, high glu- 
ten $7.55@7.80; soft wheat short 
patent $5.45@5.75, straight $5.10@ 
5.35, first clear $5.40@5.75, high ratio 
cake $5.75@6.15; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.10@7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. Ship- 
ments by barge from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour trade was quiet 
last week, and production was down 
fractionally from a week earlier. 
Both buyers and sellers are reluctant 
to make commitments until the new 
crop grain price structure begins to 
take definite form, and everyone ap- 
pears to be playing a waiting game. 
Vacation activities also have slowed 
down the tempo of business, and 
there is little or nothing of note in 
the trade. Prices were unchanged. 
Family patent $8.00, bluestem $7.12, 
bakery $7.38, pastry $6.47. 

Portland: Flour prices displayed an 
erratic trend in the Pacific North- 
west last week, reflecting the chang- 
ing wheat prices. The market toward 
the close was lower. Buyers were not 
encouraged to come in by the rapidly 
changing markets, but a better over- 
all buying tendency was displayed. 
Wheat prices locally held firm, giv- 
ing some encouragement for buyers. 
Flour quotations at the close of the 
week were: High gluten $8.00, a net 
decline of 16¢ for the week; all Mon- 
tana $7.13, bluestem bakers $7.06, 
cake $7.31, pastry $6.41, pie $6.01, 
whole wheat 100% $7.02, graham 
$6.51, cracked wheat $6.11. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The demand for 
Canadian flour from overseas buyers 
continues on the quiet side, with no 
unusual activity reported by any 
source. There was some gratification 
that a Canadian mill succeeded in 
wresting a fair order for Trinidad 
from American competition, but the 
price level was not considered at- 
tractive enough to warrant any envy 
on the part of other suppliers. 

Price reductions are still the order 
of the day on the U.K. market, with 
Canadian mills being compelled to 
meet the competition for such orders 
as are placed with them. The week of 
July 24 opened with British millers 
putting into effect a previously an- 
nounced price slash of two shillings 
or 28¢ which brought national 80% 
flour down to a range of 92/- to 94/- 
sack 280 lb., equivalent to $12.88@ 
13.16. Whiter flour was quoted at 96/- 
to 98/- or $13.44@13.72. The demand 
for imported supplies was limited, but 
traders attempted to move their 
stocks by making an initial break of 
1/- or 14¢. 

The domestic trade in Canada is 
described as sluggish. Quotations 
July 24: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.00@11.50, less cash 
discounts, 98’s cottons, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. Bakers, $8.50@9.00 bbl. less 
cash discounts, papers, mixed cars 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib, (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago Mpls Kans, City tSt. Louls Buffalo 
Spring family $ @ $6.89@7.75 §$ @ $ a $8.20@8.30 
Spring top patent 6.55 6.90 oo @ « “ a a 
Spring high gluten @ 7.16@7.21 " “ TRO @RO1 
Spring short @. 6.51@6.61 uw @7.00 7.21.@7.36 
Spring standard 6.45@6.80 6.41@6.51 @. #6.90 T.16@7.26 
Spring first clear 5.95@6.50 6.06@6.36 “ “6.45 T8@6.06 
Hard winter family @8.15 yee 6.30 @7.80 w7.90 ...@ 
Hard winter short 6.32@6.50 .@ 6.05@6.13 @6.85 @6.91 
Hard winter standard 6.27 @6.45 @ 5.95 @6.00 W650 6.71@6.81 
Hard winter first clear 5.10@56.24 a 4.655.256 @5.70 @6.4l 
Soft winter family @ @ @ @m6.30 
Soft winter short patent 6.88 @7.15 a “l @ 6.00 @ 7.6 
Soft winter standard 4.95 @6.32 @ -@ “ -. M686 
Soft winter straight w a @. @5.35 6.76@6.90 
Soft winter first clear 4.67 5.15 a a @6.30 6.16@6.25 
Rye flour, white 4.68@4.77 4.46@4,50 “a @5.15 6.093@6.35 
Rye flour, dark 3.6304.02 3.71@3.75 @ @4.38 4.38@4.60 
Semolina blend, bulk “ W835 u -. @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 

Spring family $ @8.40 $...@ $...@8.42 $8.10@8.20 §... ‘ 
Spring high gluten 7T88@7.98 8.056@8.15 7.90@8.00 T82@7.92 7.5607.80 
Spring short ... @ 7.35@7.45 7.257.356 7.16@7.28 7.107.320 
Spring standard 7.13@7.23 7.30@7.40 7.156@7.26 7.07@7.18 6.956@7.20 
Spring first clear 6.75@7.10 6.95@7.05 O87@7.12 6627.26 6,706.90 
Hard winter short .. 6.85@6.95 7.257.235 6.83@6.90 6.68406.76 6.35@6.55 
Hard winter standard 6.65@6.75 7,107.20 6.62@6.70 6.51@6.61 6,20@6,35 
Hard winter first clear @ il a @ 5.10 @6.456 
Soft winter short patent a a @ u 5.45@5.76 
Soft winter straight 6.30@5.70 a 6.27@5.72 @.. 6.10 @5.35 
Soft winter first clear @ @ 7 a“ 56.40@6.75 
Rye flour, white 5.056@5.30 6.10@5.20 a 4.99@5.13 a 
Rye flour, dark a “ 4.24@4.98 a 
Semolina blend, bulk SRT @M89T7 “ a“ @8.92 @ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent $...@8.00 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $10.70@11.40 
SE rrr a eee ..-@7.12 Hakers - 8.50@ 9.00 9.35@ 9.65 
EY GURGGR o6 o0c0200n0000 @7.38 Winter exportat -@ 3.36 @ 
Pastry ntabaewean @6.47 


*100-1b 


papers 


+100-Ib 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 


export cottons, 


f.a.s 


Montreal-Halifax 
tMakery wheat flour tn 100-1b 


papers 


**PFor delivery between 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 











WHEAT FLAXSEERI) 
Minneapolis ——-——Chicago——-——.. , Kansas City——. Minneapolis 
July Sept July Sept. Dec. Mar July July Sept. July Sept 
hard 
July 19 236% 235% 200% 211% 215% 226% 261 a6 
July 20 23 234% 208% 11 214% 225% $361 333 
July 21 233% 206% 208% 212 223% 376 332% 
July 22 2337 209% «=6213% 223% 332% 
July 2 235 210% 13% 224% 
CORN ~— ——R ¥ F—___—________ ———_OaATB — 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept July Sept July Oct. July Sept July Sept. July Sept 
July 19 162% 161% 113 115% 97% on % 124% 77% 75% 73 70% 
July 20 165% 163% 113 115% 98% 99% 124% 76% 74% 70% 60% 
July 21 159% 157% 111 113% 95% 97% 123% 71 73 6a 67% 
July 22 159% 115% 96% 98% 73 67% 
July 23 160% 115% 97% 99% 72% 67 





UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U 
of Trade in bushels (6000's omitted), 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galve 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas ‘its 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 

A float 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 


ston 


Totals 





8. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


July 16, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
--~Wheat——~ -—Cor - y Oats— ’ Rye --Barley 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1964 1963 
6,212 6,084 1,530 1,052 KI 1 35 100 
1,163 1,400 
17,748 15,117 1,239 $26 Tue 1,915 1,160 50 253 W464 
1,842 229 70 13 
14,929 10,133 2,804 458 ne 158 9,204 3,007 196 6s 
3 34,231 1,180 170 67 638 194 144 1,612 1,228 

42,851 22 
19,540 91 143 793 482 11 19 60 46 
2,767 46 
21,464 
2,091 589 603 27 22 15 20 
39,663 659 200 226 70 87 194 46 26 
4 IRR 1¢ 507 156 629 23 1 1,358 775 
11.472 16,852 1,929 3,069 1,348 3,456 §23 345 841 1,877 
1,835 1,963 207 10 2 
3,173 28 4 52 i 3 60 1 
17,054 12,031 ° 
17,569 16,042 1,02 851 147 07 ‘4 23 24 35 
1,147 825 148 334 169 5 20 
1,915 2,109 351 iF 146 24 
1,638 184 448 12 a f 1 i] 2 
10,937 6,937 66% 77 132 ne 28 21 
9,45 8.446 271 91 a4 129% 1% 17 16 a8 
19,481 17,495 . ° ‘ 
268 219 
1% 6% ” 
9,498 283,938 13.413 16,883 6,116 12,423 11,925 1,733 4,705 4.36% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the 


joad lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks f.o.b 
Chicago Minneapoll Buffalo 
Bran $45.0097 45.50 8$41.60043.00 8$48.50@49.2 
Standard midds 47.00 @47.50 412.000 43.50 50.000 50.50 
Flour midds 53.60@64.00 @0.50 £1.00@61.50 
Red dog 19.5004 60.00 “65.00 62.00@ 62.50 
Kaneas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Bran $49.50@41.00 $44.509745.00 $48.00949.00 
Shorts 44.00 @44.50 48.50@49.00 2 00@53.50 
Millrun “a a“ “" 
iran Shorts 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$18.00 @50.00 
38.00 @ 43.90 


$53.00@565.00 
41.00@ 46.00 


market re 


at 


jews, are based on car 
indicated pointa 
’ acdeiphia oston 
Philadelphi host 
$ 55.00 | @66.00 
759.00 459.00 
a“ “ 
@69.00 a“ 
New Orleans Seattle 
$59.00@60.75 & “ 
54.00@64.75 “a 
u 01 44.00 


Middlings 
$58.00 @60 00 
45.00@560.00 
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PILLSBURY TREASURE CHEST — “Mommy! I want one of those.” Chil- 
dren on vacation who go shopping with their mothers will help promote cake 
sales in bakeries where this Pillsbury Mills, Inc. treasure chest is on display, 
the milling concern hopes. Filled with scores of trinkets and small toys, the 
chest is another selling tool developed by Pillsbury to help move bakery cakes 
this summer. A gadget will go free with each cake purchase, and the children 
will spread the word in the neighborhood, according to the merchandising 





plan. 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage $42@43.50, flour midds. $50.50, red 
where used, dog $55. 

There is little or no interest in Kansas City: Continued severe 
winter wheat flour on the part of weather conditions for feeding opera- 


overseas buyers. The U.K. is still a 
reluctant market with the Austra- 
lians having an edge. Their sellers 
reduced prices by another 7¢ sack 
280 Ib. in order to maintain their ad- 
vantage pricewise on a wider range. 
Quotations July 24: Export $3.35 per 
100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat prices hardened 
slightly as the early delivery rush 
subsided, Farmers have been advised 
by their organizations to store their 
wheat pending a better price, but the 
difficulty is that storage space is lim- 
ited. One order for export was re- 
ported, but other than that there was 
no interest. It is thought that some 
speculative buying may develop, Quo- 
tations July 24: $1.23@1.25 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export flour — sales 
worked by Canadian mills for the 
week ended July 22 amounted to 
120,000 bbl., 13,000 less than the week 


previous. The latest total included 
only 27,000 bbl. for IWA destina- 
tions. The bulk total of all sales was 


made up of small lots to a number of 
destinations, Export interest is ap- 
parently not active, and buyers are 
reported awaiting the start of the 
new crop year and taking a better 
look at crop prospects before renew- 
ing active interest. Domestic trade is 
seasonally slow. Prices are steady. 
Quotations July 24: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.70@11.40; second pat- 
ents $10.20@10.90; second patents to 
bakers $9.35@9.65. All prices cash 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed trade was 
fairly good early last week but ta- 
pered off later, While demand was 
not impressive early this week, the 
market showed a firmer tone again, 
and prices July 26 were about the 
same as on July 19. Quotations July 
26: Bran $41.50@43, standard midds. 


tions, a fairly good demand from feed 
mills and strength in feed grains 
caused millfeed to make minor gains 
in value in recent days. Offerings 
were in better volume but were fair- 
ly well absorbed by the demand. Quo- 
tations July 26: Bran $40.50@41, 
shorts $44@44.50 sacked, 
City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings about off- 
setting the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, July 23: Bran $40.50, 
shorts $44.50, Bran declined 50¢@$1 
ton, while shorts were about un- 
changed, compared with the preced- 
ing week, 

Salina: Demand was fair last week, 
with bran unchanged and shorts 50¢ 
ton lower. Supplies were about in 
line with trade requirements. Quota- 
tions July 22, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$40.00@40.50, gray shorts $44,00@ 
44.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was good, coming from all classes of 
trade, However, there was some ap- 
prehension about drouth relief which 
last year left feed men out in the 
cold, The gain by bran was offset by 
slightly lower prices for shorts. Quo 
tations, basis Kansas City, July 24 
Bran $40@40.50, shorts $44@ 44.50 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were in 
only fair demand last week with pric- 
es 50¢ higher on bran and 75¢ low- 
er on shorts. Quotations July 23 
straight cars: Bran $42.50@43.50, 
millrun $44.50@45.50, shorts $46.50 
@47.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand was fair last 
week for the limited offerings. Quota- 
tions July 23: Bran $48@49, gray 
shorts $52.50@53.50, delivered Texas 
common points; about 50¢ lower on 
bran and $1.00 off on shorts, com- 
pared with one week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds, with the excep- 
tion of red dog, fluctuated rather 
aimlessly within narrow confines in 
the central] states during the week 


Kansas 


ending July 26. Demand appeared to 
be about in balance with supply. 
Red dog, however, scored gains of 
$1@2.50. Supplies were said to be 
tight, and demand was brisk, and 
seemed to be originating in drouth 
areas. Quotations July 26: Bran $45 
@ 45,50, standard midds. $47@ 47.50, 
flour midds. $53.500@54, red dog 
$59.50 @ 60. 

St. Louis: Buyers were holding off 
pending definite announcement of the 
drouth relief program. Formula feed 
business continued slow. Offerings re- 
mained ample. Quotations July 23: 
Bran $44.50@45, shorts $48.50@49, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Continued light offerings 
plus a steady and persistent demand 
extended the price upturn in the local 
millfeed market last week, marketing 
the third consecutive weekly advance. 
Bran closed with an advance of $2, 
while middling pushed up $1. Dealers 
reported the available supplies were 
very light, with many buyers willing 
to adopt a position of forward buying, 
which was not the practice when 
these feeds were $5.50 to $7 lower 
at the turn of the month. Quotations 
July 24: Bran $56.00, midds $59.00. 

Buffalo: There was a wide dispari- 
ty in some prices last week, and sales 
were off slightly from a week earlier. 
Bran was up $2.50 to $3.50 a ton 
and middlings were unchanged from 
a week earlier. Millfeed supplies 
are thin throughout the U.S. and 
most sales are on a one or two carlot 
basis. Consumers are holding their 
inventories down and are watching 
government moves concerning the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
drouth program, which could have a 
bearish effect on prices. Mill running 
time ranged from 3 to 7 days, with 
most mills on a 6-day week basis. 
Quotations July 23: Bran $48.50@ 
49.25, standard midds, $50.00@50.50, 
flour midds $61.00@61.50, red dog 
$62.00 @62.50. 

Philadelphia: Upward tendencies 
prevailed in the local millfeed market 
last week. This meant that buyers 
were inclined to defer purchases in 
the hope that the development was a 
temporary one, to be followed by a 
downward adjustment, because this 
is the time of year when the call is 
inclined to be smaller. The July 24 
quotations showed standard bran at 
$55, up $4 from the previous week, 
while standard midds rose $2 to $59 
and a similar upturn put red dog at 
$69. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed 
was slow last week. Prices showed 
small increase, with the exception of 
flour middlings, which were lower. 
Grain merchants continued cautious 
buying. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, July 24: Bran $52.80@53.40, 
standard midds $55.30@55.40, flour 
midds $61.90@63.90, red dog $66.90 
7 68.90. 

New Orleans: Millfeeds remained 
firm last week, with no change in 
prices from the previous week's close. 
Inquiries were not too active, and re- 
sulting sales were limited. Production 
was good, but demand was spotty and 
irregular, with mixers and jobbers 
buying only for nearby and imme- 
diate. Futures received \ittle interest 
and buyers stayed mostly on the 
sidelines awaiting a more definite 


market. Quotations July 24: Bran 
$50 @50.75, shorts $54@54.75 
Seattle: The millfeed market was 


quiet, with buyers well supplied for 
the time being, and little or no ac- 
tivity on the part of sellers. Cali- 
fornia inquiry is not large, and most 
of the current local production is 
going into local channels against out- 
standing contracts. Prices were un- 
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changed from a week ago, $48 ton, 
delivered common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $48.00, midds $54 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week. Demand continued good, 
however. Plants were working to ca- 
pacity, five days a week. Mills took 
time out to observe Pioneer Days, 
July 24, a state holiday to honor Mor- 
mon Pioneers who founded the state 
July 24, 1847, and planted grain and 
started milling operations. Millers 
participated in Pioneer Days parades 
in major cities of the state. Plants 
are booked well into August. Supply 
and demand are about equal. Quota- 
tions July 23: Red bran and millrun 
$47.00, midds $52.00. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $54.00, midds $59.00. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$54.50, midds $59.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
slow, with supplies limited because 
of summer shut downs in the mills. 
Country supplies are also limited be- 
cause of closures due to the lack of 
export business, and the milldoor 
trade is small. Quotations July 24: 
Bran $48@50, shorts $53@55, midds. 
$58@60, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeeds is slow and only small local 
sales are reported in the three prairie 
provinces, although some stocks con- 
tinue to move to eastern Canada and 
British Columbia. However, the 
movement out of the three prairie 
provinces is now small when com- 
pared with a few months ago. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations July 24: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $38@43; shorts $41 
@46, midds $45@50. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Prices moved up 
15¢ sack in the week ending 
July 26 on the basis of a stronger rye 
grain market, Buying remained lim- 
ited. Quotations: Pure white rye $4.46 
@4.50, medium rye $4.26@4.30, dark 
rye $3.71@3.75. 

Chicago: Rye prices advanced 
slightly in the central states during 
the week ending July 24, and a little 
fill-in business was booked. The trade 
generally is holding off against filling 
long-term needs, however, with the 
hope that pressure from the harvest 
will force prices down, Quotations 
July 24: White patent rye $4.68 @4.77, 
medium $4.48 @4.57, dark $3.63 @4.02. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported fair. Quota- 
tions July 23: Pure white $5.15, medi- 
um $4.93, dark $4.38, rye meal $4.63. 

Buffalo: The rye flour market was 
stronger last week and prices were 
15¢ higher. Sales were light as con- 
sumers continued to await the new 
crop. The huge stock of Canadian rye 
in storage is affecting the Chicago 
market in comparison with domestic 
trading at Minneapolis. Distillers 
have not taken the quantities of rye 
that the trade had anticipated. Quo- 
tations July 23: White rye $5.03@ 
5.35, medium rye $4.93@5.15, dark 
rye $4.38@4.60. 

New York: Higher prices on rye 
flour have shut off the interest that 
developed the two preceding weeks, 
when a moderate volume was booked. 
Buyers, however, did not risk for- 
ward bookings, and remain 
contracts to be made. 
Pure white patents: $5.05@5.30. 


Minneapolis: 
about 


there 
substantial 
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GRAIN STOCKS ON JULY 1 


(Continued from page 9) 





The most obvious conclusion is that 
there will be no substantial change in 
our predominant surplus supply con- 
dition tor wheat at the close of this 
present crop year. Earlier an export 
committee told the administration 
that our surplus supply situation was 
one which could be corrected only 
over a three or four year period. 
This contemplated our export level at 
not more than 200 million bushels an- 
nually. 

This export estimate may have to 
be modified if the surplus disposal 
provisions of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, plus a provision for export aid 
to agriculture in the pending foreign 
aid act, are effective. 

A comparison of this year’s July 
1 position report with that of the 
same time in 1953 indicates that on 
the normal disappearance, 
there is a discrepancy of about 50 
million bushels. This may be ac- 
counted for in the drop in the spring 
wheat crop, which as of July 1, 1953, 
was forecast at approximately 353 
million bushels, whereas the final to- 
tal of this part of the 1953 wheat 
crop had fallen to about 295 million 
bushels. 


basis of 


Other Stocks Larger 

While the most dramatic increase 
in supply is found in wheat, there 
have been substantial advances in 
supplies of corn, rye and barley over 
last year’s July 1 stock report. In 
eats there was a 20-million-bushel de- 
cline from a year earlier, but this 
has been more than offset by a 
bumper crop indication as of July 1. 


Wheat Stocks, by Classes—Total on 
Farms and at Interior Mills, Eleva- 
tors and Warehouses on July 1 


1943-5 1% 1954 





140,401 4 410,57 


a 


Of the approximately 1.4 billion 
bushels of corn on hand July 1, CCC 
owned or controlled more than 810 
million bushels, as of May 31, the 
latest date for a CCC report on its 
holdings. 

In connection with the wheat stock 
report, USDA comments cautiously 
as follows: “Much more uncertainty 
than usual surrounds the current 
stocks total, largely due to quantities 
of unknown magnitude in the process 
of being moved, at the time the sur- 
veys were underway, from govern- 
ment price support on farms and in 
country elevators to CCC ownership 
and storage.” 

Previously this reporter indicated 
that there appeared to be some un- 
accountable discrepancy between the 
Crop Reporting Board’s figures and 
the statement of CCC, indicating that 
there may have been as much as 50 
million bushels of wheat floating in a 
statistical vacuum. While the com- 
parison of the stock position reports 
of 1953 and 1954 could be reconciled 
through an adjustment of the spring 
wheat crop estimate of last year, the 
USDA comment lends belief that 
some later and further adjustment 
of totals may be anticipated. 


Wheat Stocks 

The stocks of 903 million bushels of 
old wheat, as reported in all storage 
positions on July 1, were about 43% 
larger than the previous record car- 
ryover. The previous high carryover 
was 631 million bushels, on July 1, 
1942. A year ago stocks of old wheat 
were 562 million bushels. 

The 14 million bushels of old rye 
in all positions on July 1 is the larg- 
est carryover since 1944 and com- 
pares with 6.3 million bushels on 
July 1, 1953. USDA said a major 
factor in the increase in carryover 
stocks was the importation of rye 
from Canada, which during the pe- 
riod of July 1953-June 1954 exceeded 
imports during that period a year 
earlier by 7.7 million bushels. 


ISDA Report of July 1 Grain Stocks 


(In thousand bushels) 
































July 1, July 1, Aprill July 1 
Grain and position 1952 1953 1954 1954 
Wheat 
On far 63,079 73,105 297,873 102,997 
Ter 93,924 239,330 315,984 96.715 
} P lit Corp.t 1,144 8,364 30,433 131,738 
Mere} ‘ 39,568 58,408 104,778 3,83 
, *s 7,955 183,279 379,630 307,575 
670 ' iké 1,125,698 902,854 
Rye 
) far 1,593 asf 2,845 
I's 1,278 9,511 8,445 
Cam lity Credit Corp P 12 153 
tors & houses*§ 1,048 7 2,519 
919 6,27¢ 1 ' 13,9°2 
Corn 
rr 99,749 984,975 1,468,837 9R6,080 
} 52,526 15,774 33,793 15,945 
rp 264,964 221,810 399,315 336,110 
ra & $ 72,416 10,651 BS,897 64,923 
969,646 1,26 0 1,9 84 1,403,058 
Oat 
245,77 218,757 450,335 204,050 
i 16,038 11,958 8.648 4,872 
178 4 73 714 
t s*§ 21,167 23,152 », 216 24,657 
I 283,15 254,191 194,27 234,193 
Barley 
farms* 45,772 218,757 450 
14.798 6,949 5,9 
( I 638 91 vA 
at *5 19.936 18,825 39,601 
73,418 51,344 123,46 
Sorghum grain 
¢ _— . ** ** ** ** 
6,465 1,517 7,301 6,207 
Corp 532 ae 1 6,896 
tors & uses* § 19,936 18,82 39,601 25,287 
** ** ee e* 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. 

ion AMS. at 44 termina tles. tOwned by CCC 
owned or controlled by CCC 

grain is included in the estimates by positions 


on millings and stocks of flour 
I **Not rl 4 


gra ilable for April 1 nor July 


also CCC-owned grain in transit to ports; 


tCommercial stocks reported by 
and stored in 


Grain Divi 
bins or other storages 
other CCC-owned 
{Mills reporting to the Bureau of the Census 


§All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each 
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SURPRISE ANNIVERSARY—A surprise banquet honoring the McGonigle 
brothers of the Bachman Bakeries Corp. featured the 20th anniversary of 
the world’s largest pretzel business in Reading, Pa., recently. More than 450 
persons attended the affair, featured by a “This Is Your Life” type of program 
tracing McGonigle careers, Left to right in the illustration above are Mrs. 


and Mr. Arthur T. McGonigle; Mrs. 


Erna Snyder, Kutztown, Pa. (Mrs. 


America of 1954) and Mr. and Mrs. W. Raymond McGonigle. 


McGonigles of Reading 
Honored in 20th Year 


Of Pretzel Manufacture 


READING, PA. 
attended a dinner party at 
Abraham Hotel in 
the evening of July 10 in a surprise 
the 
brothers on their 20th anniversary as 


Over 450 persons 
the 


Lincoln Reading 


celebration to honor McGonigle 


heads of Bachman Bakeries, Inc. 

The affair, though long in prepara- 
tion, was a complete surprise to the 
brothers, Arthur T, and W. Raymond 
McGonigle, president and vice presi- 
dent of Bachman. Leaders in civic, 
business and political activities joined 
with hundreds of friends and ac- 
quaintances of the McGonigles to 
make the dinner one of the largest 
gatherings of its kind in Reading in 
many years. 

A feature of the evening was a pre- 
sentation patterned on the “This Is 
Your Life” program, in which many 
persons who had been associated with 
the early life and business career of 
the McGonigles took part. The group 
included their school teachers, the 
grocer for whom they worked as boys, 
friends of past years and many of 
their old-time neighbors, who recon- 
structed the lives of the two men and 
recounted the story of their humble 
start toward their successful business 
career 

Mayor James B. Bamford of Read- 
ing presented keys to the city to the 
McGonigles. Also included in the pro- 
gram was Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
president of Temple University, 
where the brothers studied. Congrat- 
ulatory messages were read from 
Governor John S. Fine and Sen. 
James H. Duff, of Pennsylvania. 

The entry of the McGonigles into 
the pretzel business took place in 
1934, when they were sent to Read- 
ing, as accountants, to liquidate the 
Bachman bakery. After a careful 
examination of the business, they 


decided it was worth saving. They 
went to work on production and soon 
succeeded in getting output up to 


250,000 pretzels a day. Now, 20 years 
later, the daily production of the 
Bachman Bakeries is running at 10,- 
000,000 pretzels. 

The original old plant has been ex- 
panded and supplemented by the most 
modern facilities several times since 
1934. Additions were constructed in 
1939 and 1941 and again this year. 
The McGonigles bought out the 
Pennsylvania Pretzel Co., Allentown, 
’a., in 1950, and the Purity Pretzel 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., in 1951. In 1952, 
they purchased the Berkshire Biscuit 
Co., one of the most modern cookie 
baking plants in the U.S. Present ex- 
panded production facilities are 
models of the most modern pretzel 
making, baking and packaging equip- 
ment. 

Three of the original employees 
are still in the organization, which 
today employs 375 persons. Employ- 
ment rolls will be raised to more than 
500 with the completion of another 
plant at the end of the year. 

Those attending the banquet, from 
14 states, included customers, sup- 
pliers, business associates and friends 
of the brothers. 

A lengthy editorial 
newspaper characterized the civic 
capability and business tenacity of 
the brothers as “the unfolding of an 
American dream,” and as demonstra- 
ting the “basic validity” of the 
American way of life. 


“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


North Carolina's May 
Feed Tonnage Gains 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports the state’s feed tonnage for 
May was 88,426. This compares with 
sales of 81,296 tons in May, 1953. 

The total tonnage for the period 
of July-May of the 1953-54 fiscal year 
was 953,449. This compares with 891,- 
417 tons shipped in the same period 
of 1952-53. “ 


in a Reading 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHFDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


Pitst FI1 OUND - CORN PRODUCTS 
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ate Gitte) mat: 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR”" 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blouwr Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 


ele, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and *Vashington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorg City 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





F, E. Wentworth, secretary, Ward 
Baking Co., New York, has been re- 
elected treasurer of Controllership 
Foundation, Inc., effective Sept. 1. 
The foundation is the research arm 
of the Controllers Institute of Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Wentworth was first elected 
treasurer of the organization in 1949 
and has held the office continuously 
ever since. 


Henry L. Freund, vice president 
and sales manager of The Walter 
Freund Bread Co., St. Louis, has been 
elected president of Junior Achieve- 
ment of Mississippi Valley, Inc., a 
non-profit organization that sponsors 
a “learn by doing” program for boys 
and girls aged 15 to 21. 

& 

Renna Z. Spaulding, chairman of 
the board and president of Spaulding 
Bakeries, Inc., observed his 90th 
birthday on July 8 at Binghamton, 
N.Y. 

e 


Adm. Richard E. Byrd, ret., U.S. 
Navy, and Paul Dean Arnold of 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y., were honored in Cleveland by 
the nation’s poultry industry for their 
contributions toward better nutrition 
in America. Each was presented with 
a scroll from the Poultry and Egg 
National Board for his part in de- 
veloping frozen bread, a_ product 
which points the way to wider egg 
use. Mr. Arnold is president of Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., and Admiral Byrd is 
vice president in charge of frozen 
bakery products. The presentations 
were made at the American Poultry 
and Hatchery Federation convention. 

S 

Dr. Nicholas F. Como, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank 8S. Como, Brooklyn, is 
now serving internship in surgery at 
New York hospital. He received his 
B.S. at Tufts College in 1950 and was 
regularly on the dean’s list. He was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and Alpha 
Kappa, and received his M.D. at Yale 
Medical School this year. His father, 
Frank Como, is president of F. & N. 
Como, flour distributor. 

& 

Robert V. Harris, president, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., was a 
visitor in the Millers National Feder- 
ation offices, Chicago July 21. 

=e 

Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, became a grandfather 
July 18 when a baby girl was born 
to his daughter, Mrs. Carl Brust, in 
Minnéapolis. 


D. B. King, King Flour Mills, Elles- 
mere Port, Cheshire, has been elected 
president of the Liverpool, England, 
District Flour Millers Assn. The new 
vice president is A. P. W. Baker, 
Spillers, Ltd., Liverpool. 

@ 

A. Henry Becker, Bunge Grain 
Corp., New York, left July 24 with 
Mrs. Becker and their children for 
three weeks in West Franklin, N. H. 

= 

Halsey B. O’Brien, Swezey Fiour 
Co., New York, is vacationing in 
Point Lookout, L.I. 

S 

Wilson P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, and others 
interested in soft wheat flour, at- 
tended meetings July 19-20 with the 


Commodity Credit Corp., in Washing- 
ton regarding the differential in the 
loan basis between hard and soft 
wheat. 
& 

Mrs. Lillian Leonard, Coulter & 
Coulter & Co., Inec., has just re- 
turned from a Cape Cod vacation. 


DEATHS 


Edgar H. Evans, 84, veteran Indi- 
anapolis flour miller and philanthro- 
pist, died at his summer home at 
Roaring Brook, Mich., July 23. More 
details will be found on page 10. 











Richard T. Jones, 77, retired mana- 
ger of the Mauser Milling Co. of Al- 
lentown, Pa., died recently. Prior to 
his retirement in 1943 he had been 
employed by Mauser for 33 years. 


Robert L. Callahan, 90, formerly 
associated with Callahan & Sons 
Grain Co., Louisville grain concern 
which also produced flour at the turn 
of the century, died recently. Mr. 
Callahan retired about 15 years ago. 


Carl E. Austin, 72, board chairman 
of the McCabe Grain Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, and active in the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange for 39 years, died re- 
cently. More details will be found on 
page 28. 


Max Mesny, 56, foreign sales cor- 
respondent and export manager for 
many years at Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., died recently. 
He had been in ill health for two 
years. 


O. C. Servis, 57, vice president and 
manager of the Servis Grain Co., Inc., 
Carbondale, Kansas, died July 24. He 
also had been manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Co-op elevator at Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


The death of the inventor of cello- 
phane, J. E. Brandenberger, has been 
reported. The announcement was 
made by the La Cellophane Company, 
Paris, France, where he was a direc- 
tor. Mr. Brandenberger was 85 years 
old. In 1911, the manufacture of cel- 
lophane was patented by the Paris 
firm. 


Emmons Burdett Dunbar, 72, for- 
mer manager of the James H. Gray 
Milling Co., Little Valley, N.Y., and 
former president of the Mutual Mill- 
ers and Feed Dealers of Western 
New York and Western Pennsylvania, 
died July 20. He was associated with 
the Gray company from 1921 to 1926, 
when he became manager of the 
Little Valley mill, retiring in 1941. 


Memorial services will be held 
July 30 for ist Lt. Wallace A. Buford, 
USAF, who was killed May 6 at Dien- 
bienphu, Indochina, when his plane 
was hit by enemy fire. He is the son 
of George H. Buford of the sales staff 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City. Lt. Buford was engaged in 
flying supplies to the French garri- 
son in the surrounded fortress when 
killed. The memorial services will 
take place at 7 p.m. at Fulton 
Memorial Chapel, 18th and Wash- 
ington, Kansas City, Kansas. Mem- 
bers of Lt. Buford’s local reserve 
unit will attend. The family requests 
no flowers. 
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Fruen Marks Anniversary With Plant Expansion 





MINNEAPOLIS—The 


Fruen Mill- 


ing Co. of Minneapolis, incorporated 
in 1894, marked its 60th anniver- 
sary recently with the construction 


of a 120,000 bu. concrete storage fa- 
cility and installation of additional 
modern milling equipment which will 
make it one of the largest millers of 
diversified cereals and farm feeds in 
the Northwest. 

The new construction (sketched in 
on the photograph above) will bring 
the company’s storage facilities to 
300,000 bu. Work is expected to be 
completed in June. Added equipment 
will increase the company’s milling 
and shipping potential to between 600 
and 800 tons of cereals and feeds a 
day. 

A few old timers in the milling 
business can still recall the old frame 
mill operated by water power on 
3assett’s Creek. Now an electric high 
power line furnishes electricity to 
drive its motors totaling more than 
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Fruen, withdrew from active par- 
ticipation in the business, and since 
that time the company has been, ex- 
cept for a short interval, under the 
management of his son, Arthur B. 
Fruen, now president. Now three of 
his sons, Dick, Roger and Bruce, are 
associated with the company. 

The original business of the com- 
pany was the milling of “whole grain” 
cereal products including whole wheat 
flour and breakfast cereals. 


Feed Department 


In 1911 a feed department was 
added and the company served the 
dairies and other farms, which then 
circled the Twin Cities, with balanced 
ration feeds. It was during that year 
that George C. Anderson, now vice 
president, joined the company. 

In 1914 the first concrete construc- 
tion was undertaken, and since that 
time the plant has been developed 
until, at present, the buildings are 





2,000 horsepower. practically entirely of reinforced 
In 1909, the founder, William H. concrete construction. The elevator 
* SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








towers above other struciures in the 
Glenwood area, The plant is supplied 
with 1,000 ft. of railroad siding. The 
office building of brick colonial de- 
sign is located adjacent to the plant 

The present products of the mill 
consist of oat and barley flour, rolled 
oats, cracked and ground grains and 
a rather complete line of formula 
feeds. A line of ingredients is fur- 
nished to other food and feed plants 
to such an extent that the company 
is sometimes called “millers to the 
trade.” 

Key personnel now operating the 
plant include A. B. Fruen, president; 
George C. Anderson, vice president; 
Sheldon Johnson, treasurer; Bruce 
Fruen, secretary; Peter Edquist, sales 
manager; S. N. Osgood, assistant 
sales manager; Don Brown, traffic 
department, and Roger Fruen, sales 
department. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


Tri-State Bakers 
Set Meeting Dates 


NEW ORLEANS Following a 
meeting of the officers and conven- 
tion committee of the Tri-State Ba- 
kers Association recently, Frem Bo- 
ustany, president of the group, an- 
nounced that the 1955 convention 
dates are Sunday, Monday and Tues- 
day, February 6-8, and that the Jung 
Hotel has been selected as head- 
quarters. Mr. Boustany is executive 
vice president and general manager 
of the Huval Baking Co., Lafayette, 
La. 

Secretary of the association is 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
‘wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Bemis Backs College 
Fellowship Program 


ST. LOUIS--Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
will again sponsor fellowships this 
year for two college professors for 
the study of the company's organiza- 
tion and operation, The fellowships 
were granted through cooperation 
with the Foundation for Economic 
Education, which established and di- 
rects the College-Business Exchange 
Program. 

Under this program, fellowships 
are offered to college teachers for a 
six-week summer period during which 
they make an intensive study of a 
business firm. It is felt that this study 
will be mutually valuable in creating 
better understanding between teath- 
ers and businessmen, It offers the 
teachers an opportunity to become 
more proficient and effective in their 
academic work, and it acquaints the 
businessmen with problems faced by 
educators. 

The two fellows who will study the 
operation of Bemis this summer are 
Roger W. Briggs, assistant professor 
in economics and business at Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, and Dr. Wil- 
bert M. Schneider, chairman, depart- 
ment of business administration, Em- 
manuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 





.. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 








The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicn Grave Spring Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 


Generai Otftices: Minneapolis, Minn 









i: Interstate 
= GRAIN CORPORATION 
; KANSAS CITY 
ENID , FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUB. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 





Emphatically Independent 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 
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Kansas Association 
To Expand Storage 


BELOIT, KANSAS—The Mitchell 
County Farmers Union Cooperative 
Assn. will add 100,000 bu. of storage 
space to each of seven elevators at 
Hunter, Tipton, Cawker City, Glen 
elder, Solomon Rapids, Beloit and 
Scottsville. Work has already started. 

rhe first building will take place at 
Hunter, Tipton and Cawker City. 
Following the major part of the work 
on these three additions, the remain- 
ing four will be started. Chalmers & 
jorton Construction Co,, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has the contract, 


It is the hope of the management 
to have these ready to take wheat 
some time in November, Total cost 


of the expansion will be about $350,- 
OOO 

The new additions will bring the 
storage space of the association near 
the million mark. 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 

















CARGILL ™ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








DESENDORF, Inc. 
CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Vietor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








8 . . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Pawnee Leads in 
Nebraska Wheat 
Popularity 


LINCOLN, NEB Pawnee again 
leads in wheat variety popularity 
among Nebraska farmers, with Ne- 
bred running a close second, the an- 
nual estimate of the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn. shows. 

On the state’s 1954 winter wheat 
acreage, 31.7% was Pawnee, with Ne- 
bred 31.7% and Cheyenne third with 
23.9% 

Turkey increased from 3.9% in 
1953 up to 8.0% in 1954—an increase 
which may be due to variations in 
sampling from year to year. The new 
variety Sioux accounts for 2.1% of 
the wheat acreage and Wichita ap- 
parently declined from 3.0% to 1.8% 
although variations in sampling may 
be involved here, also. 

The strong gluten varieties (Ne- 
bred, Cheyenne, Turkey, Comanche, 
Tenmarg, and Ponca) predominate 
with 61.9% of the total winter wheat 


acreage in Nebraska. The mellow 
gluten varieties (Pawnee, Sioux, 
Wichita, Blackhull, Iowin, Westar, 


and Yogo) occupy 36.5% of the acre- 
age. Less than 1% of the state’s 
1954 wheat acreage was planted to 
objectionable varieties such as Red 
Chief, Blue Jacket, Blackhawk, Early 
Blackhull, and Early Triumph, the re- 
port said. 

The variety picture in Nebraska's 
three wheat growing regions and fot 
the state remains quite favorable. 
The big three’ varieties—-Pawnee, 
Nebred, and Cheyenne occupy 
83.1% of the total wheat acreage 
When the remaining recommended 
or acceptable’ varieties Sioux, 
Turkey, Comanche, and Tenmarg are 
added, the seven top varieties ac- 
count for 95.5% of the state’s winte: 
wheat acreage. 

In the eastern region, the apparent 
shift from Pawnee to Nebred as com- 
pared to 1953 may be a result ol 
sampling variation since Pawnee 
county was the only county surveyed 
in southeast Nebraska where Pawnce 
has its greatest popularity. Since the 
last two years have been favorablk 
for earlier varieties, it is doubtful 
that Pawnee has lost much of its 
popularity with farmers in_ the 
eastefn region. In some cases far- 
mers have switched from Pawnee to 


Nebred because of Pawnee’s  ten- 
dency to shatter when ripe. 

Central Region: It appears that 
Pawnee gained some favor among 


farmers in this region at the expense 
of Nebred. Pawnee shows a gain of 
5% while Nebred apparently lost 
15% as compared to 1953. The old 
variety Turkey shows an astounding 
increase in this region from 3.7% in 
1953 up to 14.2% in 1954—-something 
which is difficult to account for, the 
association says, since Turkey is late! 
and lacks some of the desirable fea- 
tures of Nebred. 

Western Region: Cheyenne is still 
the most popular variety in this re- 
gion and shows a gain of 6.4% ove1 
1953 while Nebred apparently 
9% of its acreage according to this 
estimate. 

BREAD 16 THE GTAFF OF LIFE 
TEXAS ELEVATOR FIRE 

GRUVER, TEXAS Fire in a 
grain elevator shaft caused an esti- 
mated loss of $25,000 to building and 
equipment here July 12. Some 500,000 
bu. of grain and wheat stored in 
adjacent tanks was undamaged. 
Owner of the elevator is Kimbell 
Milling Co. 


lost 








WHEAT QUALITY 


(Continued from page 9) 





Mr. Smith predicted. Acreage of ac- 
ceptable varieties of Kansas wheat 
amount to 87% of the total. The poor 
varieties continue to fade steadily 
from the Kansas picture, Mr. Smith 
pointed out. 

Mr. Smith commented that there 
has been a great upsurge of interest 
in stronger wheat varieties from “the 
grass roots” this year. Many news- 
papers carry reports of local meet- 
ings where wheat raisers, merchants, 
bankers and others have discussed 
the subject this summer and no doubt 
the effects of this will be evident 
in variety changes at seeding time 
this fall. In some sections of the state 
definite civic campaigns are under- 
way to bring about variety shifts. 

The 1954 Kansas crop is officially 
estimated at 163,302,000 bu., repre- 
senting an average yield of 17 bu. 
per acre on 9,606,000 acres. Average 
test weight of the crop is 60.4 Ib., 
a relatively high figure. Average pro- 
tein content is 12.3%, with a top 
range as high as 16%, according to a 
scientifically selected cross-section 
analysis of the new wheat coming 
to market. This average protein fig- 
ure is about normal, although lower 
than last year. 

“But experience has proved that 
the quality of protein is much more 
important than the quantity,” Mr. 
Smith emphasized, ‘‘and that is why 
Kansas millers are quite happy about 
the crop situation this year.” 


———=—“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


Seattle Grain Exchange 
Reelects Gordon Shaw 


SEATTLE The annual meeting 
of the Seattle Grain Exchange was 


held at the Arctic Club, Seattle, July 
22. The business meeting was called 
to order by the president, Gordon T. 


Shaw. A social hour followed, after 
which dinner was served and the 
evening concluded with various 


games in the club’s recreation rooms. 
Approximately 75 members of the 
grain trade, plus representatives of 
associated businesses, attended. 

Mr. Shaw was reelected president 
of the exchange. Frank Baller is vice 
president, R. L. Jones secretary, and 
D. G. Hughes treasurer. Three direc- 
tors were reelected to the board, 
these being H. Fay Smith, Al Tuohy, 
and Wells Ostrander. In addition to 
the officers, other board members are 
A. W. Anderson and W. H. Gee. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE —— 


W. C. Glover to Manage 
Shellabarger Plant 


SALINA, KANSAS-—W. C. Glover, 
Kansas City, has been appointed 
manager in charge of operations at 
the Shellabarger Feed Mills, Salina. 
The feed mill is owned by the Inter- 
national Milling Co., which recently 
purchased the stock of L. W. Younkin 
and Ralph Dent. Mr. Younkin will 
take over as sales manager, succeed- 
ing Mr. Dent who is leaving the firm. 

Mr. Glover formerly was associated 
with Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., in 
Kansas City, and is a graduate of the 
milling school at Kansas State Col- 
lege, 





——=SREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe— 
ELEVATOR FIRM FORMED 
TOPEKA, KANSAS Martin & 
Tonn Grain, Abbyville, Kansas, has 
been granted a charter for a grain 

elevator and warehouse. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 








HELP WANTED 
v 


WAN TED—ENPERIENCED RYE siILileR 
for western Canada Address 2025, ‘ihe 
North tern Miller, P. O. Box 67, Min 
neapoli 1, Minn 

WANTED — ASSISTANT CHEMIST FOR 
Kansg# Mill. Should have well-rounded 


of flour mill laboratory control 
worl Send complete resume of your ex 
perience and salary requirements first let 
ter Bay Milling Co., Leavenworth, 


knowledge 


State 





Wanted—Head Millwright 
Excellent opportunity for man qualified 
to head up maintenance department in 


1,100 ewt. mill. Should be able to lay 
out work and train men. Steady posi- 
tion. Give complete details regarding 


experience and salary required first let- 
ter. Bay State Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 
POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER. 


Lifetime experience. Any sized mill. Pre 
fer Middle West Addre 1979, The North 
\ tern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 
1 Minn 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


vacet tta.ceccce WANTED—s traceccas vu a Wl 

Alli style 4, double roller mills, collar 

ins hell bearing Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Minn 





Lake Cits 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th 8t., 
New York 16, N. Y¥ 





Carl E. Austin, Former 


McCabe President, Dies 


WINNIPEG—A member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 39 
years, Carl E. Austin, 72, died at Cal- 
gary, Alberta, July 21. He was a for- 
mer president of the McCabe Grain 
Co., Ltd., here. 

Born at Hale, Iowa, Mr. Austin 
came to Winnipeg in 1914 and became 
a member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 


change that year. He had been a 
member of the board of governors 
and had served on many exchange 


committees. Prior to coming to Win- 
nipeg to organize the McCabe Grain 
Co. here, he had been associated with 
Commono & Co., Minneapolis, and 
later with the Columbia Elevator Co. 
of that city. 

At the time of his death he was 
chairman of the board of the McCabe 
Grain Co., Ltd., but had not been ac- 
tively engaged in the grain trade 
since his retirement early in 1953 
when he moved to Calgary. 

ercat 
HEADS WESTON BISCUIT 

MONTREAL John C. McMullen 
has been elected president and man- 
aging director of the Weston Biscuit 
Co., Inc., according to an announce- 


S THE STAFF OF LIFe— 


ment from the parent company, 
George Weston, Ltd. Mr. McMullen 
will direct all the production and 


sales activities of the Weston biscuit 
companies in the U.S. 
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BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 











IN OUR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 





TEAM of horses and a “walking” plow were pretty efficient 
A in the days when they “broke the prairie” and gave a big 
boost to America’s food production. But they can’t compare 
with today’s more efficient tractorized farm equipment. 


There are a good many flour mills in operation today with 
methods that were sound and economical in their day but are 
too costly now. For example, if you do not have adequate bulk 
storage for flour, you have none of the cost savings, convenience 
or sales possibilities that are made possible by skillful and in- 
telligent blending of flours. Furthermore, you are probably 
“paying” for bulk storage in the form of reduced profits anyway. 

A dollar wisely spent now in bulk storage facilities and 
streamlined packing can be saved many times over in the next 
few years. We will be happy to analyze problems and give you 
the benefit of more than 30 years’ experience in designing and 
building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 











J ONES _ Cena Company 


‘Designers and Builders for -Millers and the -American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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N. V. indonwte Seshhdiieney 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


Cable Address; *"Torni’ 


SIDNEY ITH 
LGUR. FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter ( ‘odes 


', London 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: Bank 


“Felixcohen"” 


De Twentsche 


Cable Address 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “Fenne.s,” Liverpool 





IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lr. 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 














©. LF. business much preferred, LSYEAZOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow DUBLIN BELFAST 
Anno 1876 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
FLOUR IMPORTERS HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 


17, Gorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ‘‘Coventry,"’ London 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 














W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Miour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“Wedeboer” 


Cable Address: “Dorrgacnu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR morenieine 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 








60 Wellington St. GL ow De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
Cable Address: ‘Dirrtoma,"’ Glasgow - The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
na FEST ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heaslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 


FLOUR, 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Eeplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 


Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 














47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers bar A from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


_|JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Bel 1st) Ltd. 








Batablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” « 


CONVENTION 


CALENDAR 





Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 
Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Tl. 


Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 


Sept. 26-28 — Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 

Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktown Hotel, 
York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 118 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 


Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, TI. 


Oct. 9-1l—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 8. 


Oct. 13-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 


Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


(Continued on page 34) 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O, Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
IN ¢ 
Brokers 


NEB 


Flour 
OMAHA 
, New York 


San brancisco 





Wn rey: 

The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on " Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]TLOUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








FLOUR anp CEREAL PROD. OT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 Ma, Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address; ““ANCHOR,"”’ Belfast 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 68 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N., Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. 


SINCE 1889 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* Many of America’s 
leading bakers of 


ae bread place their 
oo quality faith in 
wy, these STAR flours. 


nterested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 
e and handling equipment for your bak 
lggest that on i 






















/{-¥l gel t le Me) mm Aol!) ams Lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lity”’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BE 


Flour Flour 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


The : . 
SALINA, KANSAS Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


i Ta alive ME @elaliers 











“DURAMBER” | | American Ace 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 











‘Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


, 
—A superior bread | 
flour, milled in one 

Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT of the West’s very | . Grain Merchants ° 


finest flour mills. 








| 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 | 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION American Flours, Inc. 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association NEWTON, KANSAS | MINNEAPOLIS <> 
|_ 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 














DULUTH | 











Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 


weoketpmaae ie Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristorHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 











DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


nl Kansas 
AVOID CHOKES — tut « choke occurs | SIN DIAMOND 
Examine Head Pulley Immediately | ks 


BAKERY 





., « Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COx¢ extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


§0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 












a aeadibd —— 


WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 


FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 
a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 
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Another new crop of 
Nebraska wheat is being 
harvested. Nearly all of 
that crop was planted of 
varieties good to excellent 
in milling and baking charac- 
teristics. From this region we 
select the choice wheat used 
to make WISDOM Bakers’ Pat- 
ent — a flour which does the 
work of both spring and winter 
types in your plant. You'll be wise 
to switch to WISDOM now. 


mokieee Nei Co, 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Flour Mills aft: 

Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 






DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CwTS. 











ee 
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Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Oc ccsnerenvennt-ecenrcens-sas eundsqpem exon ence n-ne NSS sum i ia i a lm GS > a a SS Sl SRS ee 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s" 20» 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





CONVENTIONS 


(Continued from page 30) 





Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 

Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 
4, Ul. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 23-25 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 





“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


noc’ **” “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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EXPORT 


via 


Gulf Ports 
and 


LYKES! 





@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience. 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 


U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 








Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 

GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 

Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 

Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 

Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 




















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 
CouNntTrY ELEVATORS 


CINCINNATI, O. 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRY VALE 











WICHITA” e 
. MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 














ARE FAMOUS FOR 


GOOD BAKING! Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


























July 27, 


1954 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS”) e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


& 
Designers and Builders | 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 























FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ sevessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, tne. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plainand Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLEKS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








KNAPPEN funtit® 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil, Pa. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Readjustment in 
Baking Predicted 


NEW YORK—-George N. Graf, gen- 
eral manager and director of mer- 
chandising, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., characterized 
the next 10 years as the “Era of 
Great Readjustment” in his predic- 
tions at a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, 
Inc. He included first among the 
changes the industry must meet the 
need to fight militantly against other 
groups for a reasonable share of the 
food dollar. 

Next among technological improve- 
ments now in the development stage 
he cited the new and improved bak- 
ing processes such as continuous mix- 
ing, the brew method of fermenta- 
tion, bulk handling of ingredients, 
twisting to obtain softness and better 
texture and freezing to equalize daily 
production or reduce the number of 
deliveries per week per stop. 

A slate of officers was elected: 
President, Jack Neaves, Harrison 
Baking Co.; vice presidents D. R. 
Rice, Continental Baking Co. and 
Frank McClymer, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; secretary, W. H. Welker, Swift 
& Co.; treasurer, Henry Voll, Bakers 
Weekly; additional members, Fred 
Braun, Jones Pie, Inc.; to executive 
committee, Glenn Strachan, Ward 
Baking Co. 

The club will hold its annual sum- 
mer party Aug. 17 at Knollwood 
Country Club, Elmsford, where fa- 
cilities include a golf course, a swim- 
ming pool and a diamond for the soft- 
ball game. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 











@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


i MILLING 
~\ zn COMPANY 


Ge —~\ 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





35 








t Brand of Flour Enrichment ‘ 

The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Surch 

z Base Enrichment Mixtures ry 
For uniform enrichment of flour, 

i macaroni products, corn meal and 

{ grits to government standards. ‘ 


oe Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to: 


1 Sua Clomiele-4 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc y 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. ¥. 
- SPECIALISTSIN FLOUR ENRICH: 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
be oe oe ee os ee oe oe 





STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Fruakenmuth, Mich. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE 


WENATCHEE 





NEW SPOKANE MiLt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











CSTABLISHEO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGION 


Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















GRAIN SERVICE™ 
where 
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PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS program of services to its advertisers, in- yor 
\4 ek 
a . . . are 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are 9 ya 


E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo, 


you taking advantage of this service 


program? Ask for more details. 





























, «Sure 
as the 
\ daily paper 

















News is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 


promptly and dependably to be of value. 


Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it’s 


only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want. 


To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 


kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 


\ always made good equipment and materials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
\ complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 


\ technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





MOVAGOEL FLOUR SEAVICe OF VISTEON 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tn PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Dyox,” ““Novadelox”’ and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


NA-78 
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Who fights your 


insect enemies? 


Insects eat away our national wealth at the rate of $4 billion 
yearly. They endanger our health and destroy huge quan- 
tities of food. But the nation’s entomologists are fighting 
these public enemies, and deserve recognition for their great 
accomplishments. 

Scientific insect control benefits the nation by saving lives, 
material resources and dollars. It saves hundreds of millions 
of dollars every year in grains, meat, milk, eggs and other 
food products. It has helped wipe out malaria, cholera, 
typhoid and other diseases. And it has greatly reduced 
insect damage to clothing, household fabrics, lumber, trees 
and plants. 


Great as these accomplishments are, much remains to be 
done. Insects still take more production from our soils than 
man, and they kill more trees every year than are destroyed 
by forest fires. 

General Mills joins thousands of business firms, civic organ- 
izations and individuals in commemorating 100 years of pro- 
fessional entomology. We offer our congratulations on past 





accomplishments and confidence in greater progress in the 
future. 








